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WASHiNaTON,  D.  0.,  July  10, 1883. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  account  of  the  war  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America  between  Chile  and  the  allied  Repub- 
lics of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

The  material  for  the  paper  has  been  derived  from  personal  observa- 
tion, from  apparently  authentic  publications,  from  the  Reports  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Commanders D.  W.  Mullan  and  J.  J.  Brice,  and  Lieutenants 
J.  B.  Brig^s  and  K.  T.  Houston,  and  from  the  notes  of  Lieutenant-Com- 
manders J.  E.  Craig  and  M.  B.  Buford,  and  Lieutenants  J.  F.  Meigs,  B. 
E.  Ingersoll,  and  R.  P.  Rodgers. 
Ver3'  respectfully, 

THEO.  B.  M.  MASO:S^, 

Lieutenant. 
Hon.  W.  E.  Chandler, 

Secretary  of  the  JSfavy, 
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THE    WAR   ON   THE   PACIFIC   COAST   OF   SOUTH 

AMERICA. 


1. 

TEE  ORIGIN  OF  TBE  WAR. 

The  war  in  which  the  three  leading  republics  of  the  Pacific  coast  of 
South  America  have  been  engaged  commenced  on  the  2d  of  April,  1879, 
and  has  extended  to  the  present  period. 

Like  most  of  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America,  Chile, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia  were  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  who  deserve  credit 
for  their  energy  as  pioneers  of  civilization. 

Of  the  three  countries,  that  known  as  Peru  seems  by  far  the  most  at* 
tractive.  Its  climate  was  the  mildest^  its  land,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  coast,  the  most  fertile;  its  mineral  wealth  the  most  evident 
and  obtainable.  It  was  thickly  populated  by  a  mild  and  industrious 
race  of  Indians,  if  we  can  believe  the  historians  and  the  proof  furnished 
on  every  side  by  ruins,  aqueducts,  roads,  and  terraced  mountain  sides. 

Chile,  on  the  contrary,  was  apparently  less  inviting,  and  was  inhab- 
ited by  a  hardy,  warlike  race. 

Bolivia,  lying  inland,  detached  by  a  range  of  high  mountains  and 
inhabited  by  warlike  tribes,  presented  few  attractions  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  to  this  day  her  race  has  preserved  many  of  its  original  character- 
istics. 

During  the  rebellion  against  the  mother  country,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  Chile  was  the  first  of  the  Pacific  colonies  to  gain  her  inde- 
pendence. This  accomplished,  her  people,  aided  by  that  indomitable 
Scotchman,  Lord  Cochrane,  and  a  small  but  well- trained  band  of  his 
countrymen  and  of  our  own,  went  to  the  assistance  of  their  Peruvian 
neighbors.    The  freedom  of  Peru  was  due  mainly  to  this  timely  aid. 

The  Spaniards  who  remained  in  Peru  after  the  first  conquest  were 
principally  military  men,  who  made  themselves  the  proprietors  of  all  of 
its  wealth. 

As  the  first  settlers  were  accompanied  by  few  Women,  they  were 
forced  to  marry  Indian  women,  thus  founding  a  mixed  race.  The  intro- 
duction of  negroes  to  supply  the  places  of  the  Indians  who  had  either 
died  or  withdrawn  to  the  interior,  and  also  that  of  the  Chinese  coolies, 
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to  replace  the  negroes  who  liad  become  affected  by  the  change  of  con- 
dition, still  further  affected  the  character  of  the  people. 

During  the  colonial  days  many  Si)aniards,  with  their  families,  came  to 
the  country,  most  of  them  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  a  few, 
however,  as  bona-fide  colonists,  and  their  descendants  to-day  constitute 
an  element  of  the  Peruvian  nation ;  they  are  generally  planters.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  a  large  number  of  them  has  left  the  country,  probably 
never  to  return. 

The  colonial  government  was  administered  either  by  Spaniards  pur 
sang  or  by  the  mesclados. 

The  Indians  have  withdrawn  to  the  interior,  where  they  remain  unless 
brought  to  the  coast  as  soldiers,  sailors,  or  servants.  Commerce,  trade, 
and  industry  tempted  many  foreigners  to  the  country.  The  trade  has 
fallen  mostly  into  the  hands  of  Italians,  Germans,  French,  and  Jews, 
commerce  into  those  of  the  English,  speculative  enterprises  of  all  kinds 
to  our  countrymen,  and  the  hard  work  to  negroes,  Chinese,  and  Chilians. 
There  are  no  manufactures,  goods  of  all  kinds  being  imported. 

Chile  is  a  narrow  strip  of  country  lying  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea  J  it  had  been  colonized  by  a  hardier  set  of  Spaniards,  equally 
desirous  with  their  brothers  in  Peru  to  profit  by  their  adventurousness. 
Like  their  neighbors  they  brought  the  aborigines  under  subjection,  but 
made  them  their  co-workers,  and  sought  to  educate  them.  This  reten- 
tion and  elevation  of  the  lower  classes  prevented  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing large  numbers  of  foreign  laborers  and  made  the  Chilian  race 
purer  and  more  homogeneous.  The  country  did  not  attract  many  spec- 
ulators. The  foreigners  who  settled  in  it  came  to  work,  and  finding  an 
unprejudiced,  liberal-minded,  intelligent  people,  intermarried  with  them, 
so  that  they  became  more  than  personally  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  and  by  degrees  gave  its  people  so  much  of  the  caste  of  a 
northern  nation  that  the  Chilians  of  to-day  are  known  as  the  Yankees 
of  South  America.  Kot  finding  sufficient  occupation  or  remuneration 
•within  their  own  boundaries,  many  Chilians,  both  capitalists  and 
laborers,  began  to  look  for  employment  for  their  funds  and  energies  \ 
elsewhere.  The  English,  Chilian,  and  American  companies,  engaged 
in  developing  the  mineral  wealth  of  Peru  and  in  constructing  her  rail- 
roads, besides  shareholders  and  directors,  found  most  of  their  laborers 
in  Chile.  The  steamship  companies  and  owners  of  sailing  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  coast  trade  drew  their  crews  from  the  same  source.  Many  j 
even  enlisted  in  the  Peruvian  navy.  The  Chilian  Nitrate  Company  sue-  j 
ceeded  and  competed  with  the  Peruvian  Government  in  the  fertilizer  | 
trade. 

Bolivia  lies,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  strip  of  sea-coast,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent,  and  is  inhabited  by  almost  full-breed  Indians, 
warlike  in  their  nature. 

The  cause  of  the  war  grew  out  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  was  as 
follows : 
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The  province  of  Atacama,  or  more  properly  the  desert  of  Atacama, 
had  remained  for  many  years  without  a  definite  owner,  at  one  time 
claimed  by  Bolivia,  at  another  by  Chile,  but  aever  considered  of  suf-   . 
ficient  importance  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  boundary  line  until  ( 
the  discovery  of  the  guano  nitrates  and  other  mineral  wealth  which  it  ' 
contained.    In  1866,  the  republics  being  allied  in  war  against  their  com-  , 
mon  enemy  Spain,  a  treaty  between  Bolivia  and  Chile  established  the  / 
boundary  at  the  24:th  paralW  of  south  latitude,  and  further  stipulated/ 
that  Chilian  citizens  already  land  owners  between  the  parallels  of  23^ 
and  24"^  south  should  be  allowed  to  mine  and  export  the  valuable  pro- 
ducts without  tax  or  hinderance  from  the  Government  of  Bolivia.    To 
facilitate  the  execution  of  this  agreement  Chile  was  allowed  to  have  a 
representative  in  the  custom-house  at  Antofagasta.    The  nitrate  busi- 
ness was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  a  company,  the  principal  parties  in  which 
were  the  English  house  of  Gibbs,  a  Chilian  named  Edwards,  and  the 
Chilian  Government ;  on  the  23d  of  February,  1 878,  Bolivia  levied  a  tax 
of  ten  centavos  per  quintal  on  all  nitrates.    When  remonstrated  with 
for  this  alleged  breach  of  treaty  stipulations,  the  Bolivian  Government 
not  only  refused  to  remit  the  tax  but  declared  it  retroactive,  and  further 
decreed  that  if  the  taxes  were  not  paid  before  the  14th  of  February, 
1879,  the  nitrates  in  the  hands  of  the  exporters  should  be  seized  and 
sold  at  auction.    Chile  remonstrated  against  these  proceedings,  and 
sent  her  fleet,  under  Eear- Admiral  EeboUedo  Williams,  to  protect  the 
property  of  her  citizens  at  Antofagasta.     This  fl.eet  arrived  on  the  day 
fixed  for  the  seizure. 

On  the  24th  of  January  the  Chilian  Government  formally  ordered 
the  occupation  of  Antofagasta,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war  with  Bolivia.  On  the  day  on  which  this  order  was  issued  500 
CMlian  regulars  were  landed  at  Antofagasta,  which  became  the  head- 
quarters for  further  operations.  Colonel  Sotomayor  was  afterwards 
sent  to  Caracoles  to  protect  the  mining  interests  with  his  troops.  On 
March  23d  a  fight  occurred  at  Calama  between  this  column  and  a  body 
of  Bolivians  under  Dr.  Ladislao  Cabrera,  in  which  the  latter  were  de- 
feated and  forced  to  retire  with  a  loss  of  20  killed  or  wounded  and  30 
prisoners,  including  one  colonel  and  two  other  officers.  The  Chilian 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  12  men.  Peru  sent  envoys  to  La  Paz, 
the  capital  of  Bolivia,  and  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile.  Chile  de- 
manded of  Peru  the  reasons  for  her  preparations  for  war  and  that  they 
should  cease.  Not  being  satisfied  with  the  answer,  Chile,  on  the  2d  of 
April,  formally  declared  war,  and  at  the  same  time  asserted  that  she 
knew  of  a  secret  treaty  of  February  6,  1873,  between  Peru  and  Bolivia. 
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II. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  MILITARY  STATUS  OF  THE  BELLIGERENTS. 

The  continent  of  South  America  is  divided  into  t^o  water- sheds  by 
the  Andes  Mountains,  which  extend  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  south 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  western  water-shed  is  extremely  narrow, 
not  exceeding  300  miles  in  its  widest  part.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
rain,  especially  between  the  latitudes  of  Coquimbo  and  the  Guayaquil 
Eiver,  it  is  arid  in  the  extreme.  At  rare  intervals  small  streams,  almost 
dry  in  the  southern  summer  months,  flow  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
These  streams  have  formed  valleys  that  in  some  cases  are  very  fertile, 
though  separated  from  each  other  by  dreary  and  almost  impassable 
wastes  ot  desert.  In  these  valleys  is  congregated  most  of  the  pox)ulation 
and  through  many  of  them  enterprising  foreigners  have  constructed  rail- 
ways, establishing  in  some  cases  communication  with  the  rich  eastern 
water-shed.  The  coast  line  is  very  regular,  trending  for  long  distances 
in  the  same  direction  without  dangerous  headlands  or  outlying  rocks- 
The  reefs  are  clo^e  inshore,  and  do  not  present  any  obstacle  to  navigation. 
High  bluffs  separate  the  deserts  from  the  ocean,  and  where  the  valleys 
extend  to  the  sea  broad  jjlains  are  found.  With  the  exception  of  Yal- 
divia,  Valparaiso,  Coquimbo,  Mejillones  de  Bolivia,  Callao,  Chimbote, 
and  Paita,  there  are  no  harbors  in  the  countries  of  which  we  ^  ish  to  treat. 
The  other  ports  are  open  roadsteads  and  mere  landing  places  for  small 
boats.  Some  of  the  latter  are  reached  through  narrow  passages  in  the 
reefs,  some  by  running  through  the  surf,  and  others  can  only  be  effected 
by  means  of  baskets  or  cages  let  down  from  high  iron  piers  or  even  from 
the  cliffs  themselves.  The  winds  on  the  coast  are  very  regular,  blowing 
with  almost  uniform  force  from  south  to  north.  With  the  excei)tion  of 
occasional  northers  in  the  southern  winter  season,  seldom  reaching  even 
then  north  of  Valparaiso,  gales  are  unknown.  During  some  seasons 
heavy  fogs  rise  at  night  and  continue  until  about  11  a  m.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  about  Callao.  The  harbors  are  large,  and  excepting  that 
of  Valparaiso,  which  is  open  to  the  northers,  are  safe.  They  are  basins 
and  are  easy  of  approach,  there  being  no  bars.  In  view  of  these  facts  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  the  most  direct  communication  between 
the  valleys  must  be  by  sea,  and  that  with  the  interior,  through  the  val- 
leys. Thus  limited,  the  military  question  of  attack  and  defense  became 
very  simple,  and  may  be  stated  in  five  words,  the  command  of  the  sea. 
President  Adams's  remark  to  Commodore  Truxtun,  that  "Neptunes' 
trident  is  the  scepter  of  the  world,"  was  exemplified,  as  far  as  this  por- 
tion of  its  surface  is  concerned. 

Chile,  tlie  southernmost  of  the  three  belligerents,  lies  entirely  to  the 
westward  of  the  Andes,  and  in  no  place  exceeds  200  miles  in  width.  It 
extends  from  2AP  south  latitude  nominally  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
The  country-  north  of  the  port  of  Coquimbo,  29^  30'  south,  the  present 
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southern  limit  of  the  rainless  belt,  is  arid  in  the  extreme.  South  of 
Coqnimbo  it  improves  until  it  assumes  quite  a  promising  aspect  at 
Talcahuana  and  Valdivia.  The  population  of  Chile  in  1879  numbered 
about  2,100,000.  The  principal  sea-ports,  none  of  which  are  naturally 
adapted  for  defense,  are  Valdivia  j  Talcahuana,  the  sea-port  of  Concep- 
cion,  connected  with  it  and  Santiago  by  rail ;  Valparaiso,  a  large  city,  but 
also  the  sea-port  of  Santiago,  the  capital,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
rail ;  Coquimbo,  connected  by  rail  with  La  Serena ;  Huasco,  and  Caldera. 

The  Andes,  fortunately  for  Chile,  form  an  excellent  western  boundary 
line  for  the  Argentine  Eepublic.  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
until  lately,  have  been  continually  at  variance  on  the  boundary  question, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  two  allies  who  were  to  be  arrayed  against 
Chile  expected  valuable  aid  from  the  Argentines. 

Chile,  through  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  her  inhabitants,  is  al- 
most self  supporting.  Beef  is  the  only  absolute  necessary  of  life  that 
has  to  be  imported.  Most  of  this  is  driven  across  the  mountains  on  the 
hoof  from  pampas. 

Bolivia,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  extent  of  sea-coast  from  the  21st 
to  the  24th  degree  of  south  latitude,  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Andes, 
which  range,  with  the  almost  impassable  deserts  to  the  westward,  virtu- 
ally isolates  the  more  thickly  populated  districts,  communication  be- 
tween them  being  maintained  through  Peru  to  the  sea-coast  and  thence 
to  Antofagasta.  The  interior  of  Bolivia  is  well  endowed  by  nature,  but 
the  sea-coast  is  wholly  arid,  as  there  is  not  even  a  valley  to  redeem  it. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  lately  discovered  mineral  wealth  of  this  region  it 
would  be  an  absolute  wilderness.  As  it  is,  the  Chilians  in  search  of 
riches  have  surmounted  some  of  its  difficulties,  and  have  built  a  railway 
from  Antofagasta  towards  the  Caracoles  mining  district.  There  is  no 
harbor  at  Antofagasta,  and  on  account  of  dangerous  reefs  and  a  narrow 
channel  communication  with  the  shore  is  effected  by  boats.  As  in  many 
other  mining  ports  on  the  coast,  fresh  water  is  distilled  from  sea-water. 
Mejillones  de  Bolivia,  as  it  is  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
Mejillones,  is  a  small  settlement  of  workmen  employed  in  the  guano 
deposits  that  lie  near  it.  The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Bolivia,  except 
a  few  soldiers  and  office-holders,  are  Chilians.  Geographically  this  prov- 
ince should  belong  to  Chile,  whose  natural  boundary  is  the  river  Loa; 
while  the  natural  outlet  of  Bolivia  to  the  sea  is  through  the  Peruvian 
departments  of  Moquegua  and  Arequipa.  Bolivia  is  self-supplying  as 
to  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  statis- 
tics of  the  population  of  this  country,  but  it  may  be  stated  as  approxi- 
mately between  two  and  three  millions. 

Peru,  a  country  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  France,  extends  from  the 
river  Loa  to  the  mouth  of  the  Guayaquil,  and  from  the  ocean  to  near 
the  middle  of  the  continent,  where  it  borders  upon  Brazil.  The  narrow 
strip  of  territory  lying  between  the  Andes  and  the  ocean  resembles  the 
northern  part  of  Chile  and  the  coast  province  of  Bolivia.     East  of  the 
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mountains  the  -country  is  as  beautiful  and  as  fertile  as  any  on  the  globe. 
The  magnificent  steppes  of  the  Andes  and  the  plains  and  valleys  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Amazon,  if  i)ropeily  colonized  and  governed,  would 
alone  make  Peru  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world.  It  was  to 
open  up  this  territory  that  the  Oroya  Railway  was  planned  and  partially 
constructed  by  our  countryman,  Henry  Meiggs,  ably  assisted  by  his 
brother  John  and  a  large  staff  of  American  engineers.  This  roadway, 
which  has  an  average  grade  of  4  feet  in  100,  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Eimac  from  Callao,  through  Lima  and  a  number  of  small  towns,  winding 
along  and  up  the  faces  of  precipices  by  cuts,  Y-shai^ed  curves,  and  all 
manner  of  loops  j  over  bridges  spanning  chasms  in  some  cases  a  thou- 
sand feet  deep,  some  built  at  once  on  a  grade  and  a  curve;  through 
tunnels  of  great  length;  making  miles  of  detour  to  gain  one  of  advance, 
and  finally  piercing,  with  a  tunnel  4,000  feet  long,  the  very  backbone  of 
the  Andes,  15,045  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Over  86  of  the  136 
miles  necessary  to  reach  the  town  of  Oroya  are  already  open  to  trafBc. 
The  roadway  is  prepared  as  far  as  the  summit,  and,  had  peace  reigned,  in 
a  few  years  more  the  coffers  of  Peru  would  be  filling  from  this  new  and 
almost  inexhaustible  region.  American  enterprise  is  now  trying  to  open 
away  to  this  district  by  steamer  up  the  Amazon  and  then  by  rail  through 
the  valleys  of  its  tributaries.  The  principal  sea-ports  of  Peru  are  Iquiqui 
and  Pisagua,  both  situated  on' the  edge  of  the  desert  of  Tarapaca,  and 
connected  by  rail  with  the  nitrate  deposits  of  «that  province.  Neither  of 
these  places  has  a  harbor,  and  each  has  to  be  supplied  with  water  by 
artificial  means.  Arica,  another  jiort  without  a  harbor,  is  the  sea  ter- 
minus of  an  important  railway  running  to  Tacna,  from  which  a  high- 
road leads  to  La  Paz,  the  capital  of  Bolivia.  Ho  and  MoUendo  are 
mere  landing  places,  the  first  being  the  outlet  of  the  rich  valley  of 
Moquegua,  with  the  city  of  which  name  it  is  connected  by  rail,  the 
second  that  of  Arequipa  and  of  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca.  This  road  is 
another  of  Meiggs's  masterpieces  in  engineering,  and  is  the  main  line  of 
communication  between  Bolivia  and  the  sea.  Pisco,  with  a  moderately 
good  harbor,  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  inland  city  of  lea.  Oallao, 
with  its  dependent  ports  of  Ghorillos  and  Ancon,  is  the  sea-port  of  Lima. 
Chancay  is  a  landing-j^lace,  connected  through  Ancon  with  Lima  by  the 
only  coast  railroad  in  Peru.  There  is  also  railway  communication  be- 
tween the  excellent  harbor  of  Ohimbote  and  the  village  of  Huaraz ; 
between  Salaberry,  the  landing-place  of  Trujillo,  and  Trujillo  itself; 
and  between  the  fine  harbor  of  Paita — the  old  rendezvous  of  the  whal- 
ing fleet — and  the  city  of  Piura. 

An  English  company  had  constructed  a  submarine  telegraph  line 
from  Oallao  to  Valparaiso,  with  branches  to  the  important  intermediate 
points.  The  Oallao  terminus  was  connected  with  Paita  by  a  shore  line, 
which  was  rarely  in  working  order.  That  at  Valparaiso  was  connected 
by  a  trans- Andean  line  with  Buenos  Ayres,  whence  there  was  connec- 
tion with  the  United  States.    This  line  introduced  a  new  feature  in 
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this  war,  hitherto  uni^rovided  for  in  the  law  of  nations.  At  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  held  at  Brussels  in  Septem- 
ber, 1879,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

1.  It  would  be  well  if  tlie  several  powers  would  declare  the  destruction  of  subma- 
rine cables  on  the  high  seas  an  infraction  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  determine  the 
penalty  of  the  offense.  On  this  last  point  such  uniformity  should  bo  attained  as 
would  conform  with  the  different  criminal  codes. 

2.  The  right  to  seize  guilty  or  suspected  individuals  should  be  given  to  all  men-of- 
war,  with  the  restrictions  determined  by  treaty;  but  the  right  of  jurisdiction  should 
be  vested  in  the  Government  of  the  accused. 

3.  A  submarine  cable  between  two  neutral  territories  should  be  inviolable. 

4.  It  is'to  be  desired  that  when  telegraphic  communication  should  cease  on  account 
of  a  state  of  war,  sequestration  should  replace  destruction.  At  any  rate,  destruction 
should  be  practiced  in  a  very  limited  degree,  and  the  belligerent  who  should  resort 
to  it  should  restore  the  cable  corumunication  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war. 

Chile  had  in  her  presidential  chair  Don  Annibal  Pinto.   > .  > 
Bolivia  was  ruled  by  General  Hilarion  Daza.  [f  ^ 

The  President  of  Peru  was  Mariano  I.  Prado. 

The  Chilian  regular  army  had  never  exceeded  3,500  men  of  all  arms. 
In  1879  it  numbered — 

Infantry 1,500 

Artillery 410 

Cavalry 530 

Total 2,440 

Besides  the  regulars,  each  city  had  a  uniformed  body  of  militia;  that 
of  Valparaiso  forming  a  brigade  of  infantry,  which  would  have  compared 
very  favorably  with  like  troops  in  our  own  country. 

The  regulars  were  recruited  from  the  Indian  element  principally,  and 
were  as  fine  a  body  of  men  in  general  appearance  and  discipline  as 
could  be  found  in  any  army  in  the  world,  suggesting  very  forcibly  the 
possibility  of  utilizing  our  own  Indians  in  the  same  way.  The  Chilian 
officers,  not  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  technical  education,  and  pos- 
sessing but  limited  knowledge  of  military  operations  beyond  barrack- 
yard  evolutions,  were  relatively  not  as  efficient  as  the  men.  The  tactics 
and  manual  were  modeled  on  those  of  the  Spanish  for  muzzle-loading 
weapons,  and  were  not  adapted  to  the  use  of  modern  fire-arms.  The  men 
were  well  clothed,  the  uniforms  resembling  in  color  and  fashion  those  of 
the  French  army ;  in  fact,  many  of  them  were  manufactured  by  Godillot, 
in  Paris;  the  equipments  were  old-fashioned,  and  were  found  so  badly 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  modern  warfare  that  after  a  short  ex- 
perience they  were  replaced  by  others  more  suited  to  the  period,  and 
which  will  be  described  in  another  place. 

The  infantry  (regular)  had  just  been  armed  with  the  Comblain  rifle, 
manufactured  in  Belgium.  This  arm  resembles  the  Sharp  rifle,  with  its 
movable  block,  the  only  difference  being  the  union  of  the  block  and  its 
appendages  with  the  breech-block.    The  metal  used  in  the  manufacture 
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of  tlie  breech-block,  bands,  «&c.,  was  pliosplioric  bronze,  whicli,  when  cast 
into  shape,  required  but  little  finishing.  The  artillery  was  armed  with 
obsolete  guos,  although  a  few  Krupp  rifles  were  in  store.  The  cavalry 
was  armed  with  French  sabers  and  Oomblain  ^arbines. 

According  to  apparently  reliable  sources,  the  Bolivian  regular  army 
numbered  2,300  men  and  1,000  ofiicers. 

The  uniforms  of  the  men  were  made  of  a  material  resembling  gunny 
cloth,  coarsely  dyed  in  jmitation  of  the  French  uniform.  The  arms  were 
of  the  most  obsolete  type,  several  battalions  being  provided  with  flint- 
lock muskets. 

The  standing  army  of  Peru,  including  the  gendarmerie  and  Lima 
police,  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  9,000  to  13,000  men  of  all 
arms.  As  in  most  Spanish  countries,  each  corps  was  known  by  a 
name  instead  of  a  number.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  regular 
troops,  as  given  in  Seiior  Paz-Soldan's  very  interesting  work : 

IXFAXTEY. 


Pichinclia  Battalion. 
Ayacuclio  Battalion. 
Callao  Battalion. 
Puuyan  Battalion. 
Izuchaco  Battalion. 
Paucarpata  Battalion. 


6tli  of  March  Battalion. 
Tth  of  March  Battalion. 
Cuzco  Battalion. 
Puno  Battalion. 
Huancavy  Battalion. 


CAVALRY. 


Junin  Huzzars. 
Tacna  Mounted  Rifles. 


Union  Lancers. 
4th  Provisional. 


ARTILLERY. 


2  light  hatteries    mountain  guns,   one 
battalion. 


1  battery  siege  guns. 


Most  of  these  troops  were  collected  in  and  about  Lima.  They  were 
recruited  largely  from  the  Gholo  or  Indian  element,  but  there  was  also 
a  large  number  of  negroes  and  mesclados,  who  were  easily  incited  to 
revolution,  and  it  was  through  them  that  the  succeeding  aspirants  for 
power  accomplished  their  designs. 

Until  a  short  time  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war  the  troops  were 
uniformed  in  the  French  style  j  it  was  then  decided  to  adopt  the  German 
dress,  and  some  corps  had  already  received  their  new  clothing.  The 
regulars  were  armed  with  the  French  Chassepot  rifle.  Besides  the 
regular  array,  a  very  respectable  corps  of  militia  was  maintained  in  the 
larger  cities.  The  tactics  and  manual  were  of  the  Spanish  system. 
There  were  no  engineer  troops. 
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III. 

THE  NAVAL  STRENGTH  OF  THE  BELLIGERENTS. 

The  Chilian  navy  had  been  fostered  by  the  Government,  which  was 
ftdly  alive  to  the  vital  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  national  de- 
fense, surrounded  as  Chile  was  by  nations  more  or  less  hostile,  but 
who,  owing  to  her  natural  defenses  of  mountains  and  deserts,  would  be 
forced  to  attack  her  by  sea.  Willing  to  profit  by  the  costly  experi- 
ments carried  on  in  other  countries,  and  having  no  home  interests  to 
protect,  she  sent  her  pflScers  abroad — the  older  ones  to  examine  the 
latest  ships  and  guns,  the  younger  ones  to  enter  the  foreign  services 
and  gain  experience  in  their  duties.  The  result  has  been  that  she  has 
added  to  her  fleet  two  fine  English-built  iron-clads  of  the  very  best 
sea-going  type,  an  excellent  corvette,  and  a  corps  of  young  officers  well 
suited  to  handle  them. 

The  Chilian  navy  is  administered  by  a  minister  of  the  marine,  who 
is  also  minister  of  war.  General  B.  Arrutia  held  the  o£6.ce  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  - 

The  ijersonnel  of  the  regular  navy  was  as  follows : 

Vice-admiral 1 

Rear-admirals  {contra  almirante) 3 

Captains  (capitan  de  navio) 3 

Commanders  {capitan  de  fragata) 12 

Lieutenant-commanders  (capitan  de  corheta) 14 

Lieutenants  {teniente  de  primera  classe) - 18 

Masters  {teniente  de  segunda  claase) 25 

Midshipmen  {guardia  marina) - 39 

Cadet-midshipmen  {aspirante) 30 

145 

Senior  surgeon  {medico  major) 1 

Surgeons  {primei'o  medico) p 9 

10 

Inspector  of  machinery 1 

Engineers  of  the  let  class , 7 

Engineers  of  the  2d  class 10 

Engineers  of  the  3d  elass - 20 

38 

Pay  inspector 1 

Paymaster  of  the  Ist  class - 5 

Paymaster  of  the  2d  class , 3 

9 

Pilots 6 

208 
Enlisted  men  {tripulantea) 1,500 

Total 1,708 

There  was,  besides,  a  corps  of  marines,  who,  when  ashore,  formed  part 
of  the  regular  army. 
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The  matSriel  hi  the  navy  consisted  of  the  armored,  box  casemated, 
sea-going  rams  Almirante  Cochrane  and  Blanco  Encalada  (formerly 
Valparaiso),  both  designed  by  Sir  E.  J.  Eeed,  M.  P.,  and  considered  by 
him  among  his  best  conceptions;  built  by  Earle's  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, at  Hull,  England,  in  1874;  engines  constructed  by  John  Penn  & 
Sons;  cost  of  each,  about  $1,000,000  in  gold.  Their  length  between 
perpendiculars  was  210  feet ;  beam,  45  feet  9  inches ;  draught,  forward, 
18  feet  8  inches — aft,  19  feet  8  inches;  height  of  battery  above  water- 
line,  5  feet  6  inches;  displacement,  3,560  tons;  engines,  two  pair, 
compound,  horizontal  trunk ;  horse-power,  2,960 ;  screw-propellers,  2  j 
speed,  measured  mile,  12.8  knots. 

The  armament  consists  of  six  9-inch  12-ton  muzzle-loading  Armstrong 
rifles,  mounted  on  Scott  muzzle-pivoting  carriages,  in  a  central-box 
battery,  with  double  re-entering  forward  and  after  ports,  this  arrange- 
ment permitting  the  forward  gun  on  each  side  a  train  from  right  ahead 
to  abeam,  the  central  gun  from  70^  forward  of  the  beam  to  35^  abaft 
the  beam,  and  the  after  one  from  abeam  to  right  astern.  Each  ship 
carried,  besides,  one  20-pounder,  one  9-pounder,  and  one  7-pounder. 
The  Blanco  Encalada  carries  two  1-inch  J -pounder  Nordenfelt  machine 
guns,  one  on  each  end  of  the  bridge,  and  the  Almirante  Cochrane  one 
mounted  on  the  knight-heads  forward.  After  the  battle  of  Angamos 
several  Hotchkiss  revolving  guns  were  added  to  the  armaments  for  use 
against  torpedoes.  In  addition  to  these  light  guns,  12  picked  riflemen 
in  action  are  stationed  in  the  fore  and  main  tops,  protected  from  obser- 
vation by  screens.  The  battery  is  7J  feet  high,  the  armor  is  in  two 
strakes,  the  lower  of  which  is  8  inches  and  the  upper  6  inches  thick  on 
the  sides  and  forward  part,  while  on  the  after  part  both  have  a  uniform 
thickness  of  4  J  inches.  The  armor  is  backed  by  about  14  inches  of  teak, 
inside  of  which  is  a  thin  iron  skin.  The  armored  transverse  bulkheads 
forming  the  forward  and  after  ends  of  the  casemate  extend  below  the 
"water-line.  The  iron  double-bottomed  hull  is  divided  by  seven  water- 
tight transverse  bulkheads,  and  is  protected  around  the  water-line  by 
an  armor-belt  9  feet  wide  in  three  strakes.  The  middle  strake  is  9  inches 
thick  amidships,  while  the  other  two  are  6  inches,  all  of  them  tapering  to 
a  uniform  thickness  of  4J  inches  at  bow  and  stern.  The  teak  backing 
behind  the  armor-belt  has  an  average  thickness  of  10  inches,  and. the 
whole  of  the  armor  and  backing  is  fastened  to  a  double  thickness  of 
skin  plating,  supported  by  massive  angle-iron  frames  on  the  inside,  and 
longitudinal  angle-iron  guides  on  the  outside.  The  upper  deck,  which 
is  flush  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  armor-belt,  is  protected  by  3  inches 
of  armor  near  the  casemate  and  2  inches  at  the  bow  and  stern.  The 
casemate  overhangs  the  side  about  3  feet. 

It  is  reported  that  these  vessels  when  in  good  condition  make  10  knots 
per  hour  on  a  coal  consumption  of  from  30  to  35  tons  per  day.  Their 
coal-bunker  capacity  is  254  tons.  They  are  bark-rigged,  and  have  a 
complement  of  300  men.    They  can  fire  their  guns  by  electricity,  and 
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their  steam  launches,  of  ordinary  type,  are  fitted  to  carry  spar  torpe- 
does. Beside  its  regular  armament  each  carries  a  rocket  tube  and  rock- 
ets.   Neither  is  fitted  for  torpedoes. 

The  stem  is  a  solid  casting,  ram-shaped,  and  strengthened  by  backing 
and  bracing.  The  ram  extends  7  feet  6  inches  beyond  the  bow,  and  the 
point  is  6  feet  9  inches  below  the  water-line.  Condition  of  the  hulls, 
good  J  Blanco's  bottom  very  foul ;  Oochrane^s  better,  as  she  had  been 
taken  to  England  to  be  docked  and  cleaned.  The  Blanco's  bottom  is 
sheathed  with  wood  and  zinc. 

The  corvettes  O'Higgins  and  Chacabuco,  wooden  hulls,  built  in  Eng- 
land in  1867.  Length  between  perpendiculars,  217  feet;  beam,  35  feet; 
mean  draught,  15  feet  9  inches;  displacement,  1,670  tons;  engines, 
simple,  old  type;  screw,  single  and  lifting;  speed,  8  to  10  knots;  rig, 
ship ;  armament,  three  7-ton  muzzle-loading  Armstrong  rifles,  on  pivot 
carriages;  two  70-pounder  muzzle-loading  Armstrong  rifles,  in  broad- 
side; four  40-pounder  muzzle-loading  Armstrong  rifles,  broadside;  num- 
ber of  crew,  160  men;  condition,  hulls  fair;  boilers  very  old  and  poor. 

The  corvette  Abtao,  built  in  England,  1864.  Hull,  wood ;  displacements 
1,050  tons;  engines,  simple,  old  style ;  horse-power,  300;  screw,  single ; 
speed  5  to  6  knots ;  armament,  three  150-pounder  muzzle-loading  Arm- 
strong rifles,  on  pivot  carriages;  three  30-pouuder  muzzle-loading  Arm- 
strong rifles,  two  in  broadside,  one  on  pivot  carriages ;  rig,  bark ;  con- 
dition: hull  poor ;  engines  so  defective  that  she  had  been  sold  to  private 
parties,  who  had  removed  them  in  order  to  convert  her  into  a  sailing 
vessel.    Repurchased  engines  and  boilers  replaced. 

The  sloop  of  war  Esmeralda,  built  in  England  in  1854.  Hull,  wood ; 
length  between  perpendiculars,  200  feet;  beam,  35  feet;  draught,  14  feet; 
tonnage,  old  measurement,  850  tons;  engines,  simple,  old  type;  nom- 
inal horse-power,  200 ;  screw,  single  and  lifting;  speed, 3  knots;  rig,  ship; 
armament:  original,  eight  40-pounder  muzzle-loading  Armstrong  rifles, 
in  broadside,  increased  to  fourteen  40-pounder  muzzle-loading  Arm- 
strong rifles,  broadside;  crew,  160  men ;  condition  of  hull,  old  and  rotten  j 
boilers,  very  old  and  almost  unserviceable. 

The  second-class  corvette  Magellanes,  built  in  England,  1874.  Hull, 
composite;  length  between  perpendiculars,  190  feet;  beam,  27  feet; 
mean  draught,  13  feet ;  displacement,  772  tons ;  engines,  compound ; 
twin  screws ;  horse-power,  1,230 ;  speed,  11  knots  per  hour,  on  24  tons 
coal  per  day;  rig,  barkentine;  armament,  one  7-ton  muzzle-loading 
Armstrong  rifle,  on  pivot  carriage ;  one  64-pounder  muzzle-loading  Arm- 
strong rifle,  on  pivot  carriage;  one  20-pounder  muzzle-loading  Arm- 
strong rifle,  on  pivot  carriage;  condition,  excellent;  cruising  under  Com- 
mander Lato'rre  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

The  gunboat  Covadonga,  captured  from  the  Spaniards  in  1866  by  the 
Esmeralda.  Tonnage,  old  measurement,  412;  engines,  old  style,  140 
horse-power;  single  screw;  maximum  speed,  5  knots;  rig,  three-masted 
topsail  schooner;  condition:  hull  poor;  engines  and  boilers  poor;  arma- 
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ment,  two  70-pounder  muzzle-loadiug  Armstrong  rifles,  on  pivot  car- 
riages. 

The  small  side-wheel  tender  Tolten,  carrying  a  few  light  guns. 

Besides  these  men-of-war,  Chile  had  an  excellent  line  of  English- 
built  coast  steamers  and  a  number  of  steamers  engaged  in  transporting  ^ 
ores,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Oousino  estate.  9 

There  is  no  regular  navy-yard,  although  one  has  been  projected  and 
will  probably  be  completed,  as  the  experiences  of  the  war  have  shown 
its  necessity.  There  are  several  large  machine  shops  at  Valparaiso,  one 
of  which,  belonging  to  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  is  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  repairs  to  steam  machinery.  In  the  harbor 
of  Valparaiso  are  two  large  floating  docks,  capable  of  raising  the  smaller 
vessels,  but  not  of  sufScient  strength  for  the  heavy  iron-clads.  There 
is  an  arsenal  for  naval  stores  at  Valparaiso,  where  there  are  also  a 
limited  number  of  workshops  for  slight  repairs.  j^ 

Chile  has  a  naval  school  where  the  young  officers  of  the  line  are  edu- 
cated. She  has  also  a  naval  observatory  and  a^  hydrographic  office, 
whose  publications  are  excellent.  The  smaller  vessels  of  the  fleet  were 
employed  in  surveying  the  Chilian  coast,  Smythe's  Channel,  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan. 

y  The  Cochrane  was  sent  to  England  a  year  before  the  war  for  some 
slight  alterations  and  to  have  her  bottom  cleaned. 

The  uniform  of  the  Chilian  navy  is  modeled  after  our  own,  which  it 
resembled  in  almost  every  particular  before  we  adopted  broad  stripes.         J 

The  book  of  regulations  is  almost  identical  with  ours  of  1876.     A  pri-    i 
vate  modification  of  the  present  international  code  of  signals  is  used  for 
communicating  between  vessels. 

The  supply  of  coals  is  drawn  almost  entirely  from  Wales  and  Aus- 
tralia, Chilian  coal  not  being  adapted  for  steaming  purposes,  as  it  fuses 
and  clogs  the  grates. 

The  crews  of  the  Chilian  ships  are  drawn  mostly  from  the  Indian 
element;  there  is,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  foreigners,  as 
is  usual  in  all  services  recruited  by  volunteers.  The  discipline  and  in- 
struction of  the  men  were  very  fair,  and  the  first  naval  action  of  the  war 
proved  that  target  practice  had  not  been  neglected. 

Bolivia  has  no  naval  force. 

The  Peruvian  navy  was  controlled  by  a  minister  of  the  marine,  who 
was  also  minister  of  war.  Immediately  after  the  last  war  with  Spain, 
the  Government  felt  the  necessity  of  a  modern  addition  to  its  naval 
force,  and  sent  a  commission  to  Europe  to  examine  foreign  navies, 
and  contract  for  two  ironclads  and  two  fast  corvettes.  Another  com- 
mission was  sent  to  the  United  States,  which  had  just  then  emerged 
from  the  great  rebellion.  The  result  was  the  purchase  of  the  Huascar 
and  Independencia  in  England,  the  Manco  Capac  and  Atahualpa  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Union  and  America  in  France.  The  last  two  had 
been  built  for  our  southern  states  in  rebellion.    The  America,  similar  in 
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all  respects  to  the  Union,  was  lost  in  tlie  great  tidal  wave  at  Arica.  Since 
this  infusion  of  new  material  notliing  has  been  added  to  the  Peruvian 
navy,  except  the  little  transport  Talisman,  which  belonged  to  the  Piero- 
lista  party,  and  came  from  England  loaded  with  arms  for  the  revolution 
of  May,  1877.  It  may  be  interesting  here  for  many  reasons  to  retrospect 
a  little  and  give  a  description  of  one  of  the  events  of  this  revolution. 
Chief  Engineer  King,  in  his  useful  work,  Tlie  War  Ships  and  Navies  of 
the  World,  gives  a  gra]3hic  account  of  this  action,  which  is  herein  re- 
peated. 

In  speaking  of  the  engagement  that  occurred  in  the  Pacific,  off  the 
bay  of  Ilo,  May  29,  1877,  between  the  British  nnarmored  vessel  Shah 
assisted  by  the  corvette  Amethyst,  and  the  Peruvian  ironclad  Huascar,  ' 
he  savs : 

This  action,  if  worthy  to  be  called  by  that  name,  was  brouglit  about  by  very  strange 
procedures  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  Huascar.  The  gist  of  the  reports  is  as 
fillows:  During  a  revolution,  common  to  South  American  Governments,  the  adher- 
ents of  an  insurgent  leader,  Nicolas  de  Pierola,  persuaded  the  officers  of  the  Huascar 
to  rebel  against  the  Peruvian  Government,  and  with  their  consent  a  number  of  these 
nicQ  seized  the  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  Callao,  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  and  put  to 
sea,  sailing  to  the  southward.  At  Cobija,  in  Bolivia,  Pierola  embarked  on  the  Huas- 
car, Avhicli  then  steamed  to  the  north  with  a  view  to  effect  a  landing.  Very  shortly 
after  this  the  Shah,  with  Rear-Admiral  deHoiseyon  board,  arrived  at  Callao,  and 
being  informed  of  the  above  facts,  also  that  depredations  had  been  committed  by  the 
Huascar  on  British  property  and  against  British  subjects.  Admiral  de  Horsey  made 
complaint  to  the  Peruvian  Government,  and  receiving  in  response  a  decree  declaring 
the  Huascar  a  pirate,  offering  a  reward  for  her  capture,  and  repudiating  all  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  Peru  for  acts  comniiited  by  her,  he  determined  to  x»roceed  against 
the  Huascar  with  his  flag  ship  the  Shah,  and  the  Amethyst.  Having  put  to  sea  for 
this  purpose,  he  sighted  the  Huascar  off  the  town  of  Ilo  on  the  afternoon  of  May  29, 
and  summoned  her  to  surrender.  This  summons  the  commanding  olficer  refused  to 
entertain.  The  Shah  then  fired,  first  a  blank  cartridge,  and  then  a  shotted  charge, 
but  the  Huascar  still  refusing  to  surrender,  a  steady  and  weli-sustaiued  fire  from  both 
the  Shah  and  Amethyst  was  directed  against  her.  The  fight  was  [»artly  in  chase  and 
partly  circular,  the  distance  between  the  combatants  being  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  from  1,500  to  2,500  yards.  The  time  employed  in  the  engagement  was  about 
three  hours,  the  fiijcht  beinsr  terminated  bv  darkness  coming  on  and  the  Huascar  run- 
ning  close  inshore  where  the  Shah  could  not  follow,  consequent  upon  her  greater 
draught.  Of  the  projectiles  thrown  from  the  English  ships  it  is  reported  thiit  some 
seventy  or  eighty  struck  the  iron-clad,  principally  about  the  upper  decks,  bridge, 
masts,  and  boats;  one  projectile  from  the  heavy  gun  pierced  the  side  on  the  port 
quarter  2  feet  above  the  water,  where  the  armor  was  2t  or  3  inches  thick,  and  brouglic 
up  against  the  opposite  side,  killing  one  man  and  wounding  another;  two  other  pro- 
jectiles dented  in  the  side  armor  to  the  extent  of  3  inches.  The  turret  was  struck 
once  by  a  projectile  from  the  heavy  guns  of  the  Shah ;  it  was  a  direct  blow,  but  pene- 
trated 3  inches  only.  The  hull  showed  that  several  04-pounder  shot  had  struck  it, 
only  leaving  marks.  AVhen  at  close  quarters,  which  the  Huascar  sought  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ramming,  the  Gatling  gun  in  the  Shah's  foretop  drove  the  men  from  the  quar- 
ter-deck guns  of  the  former.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a  Whitehead  torpedo  was 
launched  at  the  iron-clad,  but  as  she  altered  her  course  about  the  same  instant  the 
torpedo  failed  to  strike  its  mark. 

Although  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  Huascars  turret  was  struck 
normally  by  a  247-pound  shot,  it  would  hardly  seem  i>ossible  that  such 
2  w  s  A 
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could  have  been  the  weight  of  the  projectile,  because  others  of  about 
the  same  weight  have  since  pierced  the  same  turret  when  striking  at  a 
slight  angle.  Owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  even  ordinarily  instructed 
gunners  on  board  the  Huascar,  the  English  ships  were  not  struck  by 
the  turret  guns,  and  only  a  40-poni]der  shot  passed  through  their 
rigging.  Had  this  not  been  the  case  the  result  might  have  been  ap- 
palling. As  it  is,  this  should  prove  a  very  useful  lesson  to  us  who  are 
not  as  well  prepared,  either  in  ships,  guns,  or  knowledge  of  handling 
such  ships  and  guns,  as  the  English  were. 

There  being  no  sea-going  natives  amongst  the  Peruvians,  they  were 
forced  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  foreigners  recruited  in  Oallao  to  man 
their  ships.  These  were  the  off-scouring  of  foreign  merchant  and  naval 
services,  the  best  among  them  being  Chilians.  This  material  filled  the 
ratings  of  seamen  and  ordinary  seamen,  and  supplied  the  petty  officers. 
The  landsmen  were  native  Oholos.  The  best  officers  in  the  world  could 
not  have  made  anything  out  of  such  material.  The  active  navy  was 
commanded  by  Rear- Admiral  de  la  Haza,  who  had  his  headquarters 
established  in  the  Callao  arsenal.  ,  .^ 

The  material  of  the  fleet  was  as  follows  :  11 

The  iron-clad  ram  frigate  Independencia,  built  by  Samuda,  at  Popla^ 
on  Thames,  England,  in  1864.  Hull  iron,  divided  into  three  water-tight 
compartments  j  length,  215  feet ;  beam,  44  feet  9  inches ;  draught  for- 
ward, 21  feet  6  inches — aft,  22  feet  6  inches ;  height  of  battery  above 
water-line,  10  feet ;  displacement,  2,004  tons  ;  machinery  by  John  Penn 
&  Sons,  old  type;  indicated  horse-power,  1,500;  maximum  speed  on 
trial,  April  27,  1879,  12  knots;  coal  capacity,  400  tons;  armament,  two 
150-pounder  muzzle-loading  Armstrong  rifles  on  spar-deck  pivots ; 
twelve  70-pounder  muzzle-loading  Armstrong  rifles  in  broadside,  on  a 
clear  gun -deck.  To  this,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  were  added  one 
250-pounder  muzzle-loading  Yavasseur  rifle  on  pivot  in  bows;  one  150- 
pouuder  muzzle-loading  Parrott  rifle  on  pivot  in  stern.  Armor,  4J 
inches  thick  at  water  line,  and  about  central  part  of  battery,  backed  by 
10  inches  of  teak.  Bow  strengthened  and  shaped  for  ramming.  Con- 
dition :  hull  good ;  boilers  new.    Rig,  ship. 

The  iron-clad  single-turret  ram  Huascar,  built  by  Laird  Brothers,  at 
the  Birkenhead  Iron  Works,  England,  in  1865.  Hull,  iron,  divided  into 
live  water-tight  compartments  by  four  transverse  §  inch  iron  bulkheads, 
with  water-tight  doors.  These  bulkheads  are  situated  at  each  end  of 
the  turret  chamber,  fire-room,  and  engine-rdom,  making  separate  com- 
partments of  them,  and  also  of  the  forward  and  after  part  of  the  ship. 
There  is  also  near  the  bow  a  transverse  water-tight  collision  bulkhead 
to  protect  the  vessel  in  case  of  injury  from  ramming.  On  each  side  of 
the  fire-room  there  is  a  longitudinal  |  inch  iron  bulkhead  extending  to 
the  transverse  bulkheads  forward  and  aft,  leaving  a  space  3  feet  wide 
between  it  and  the  ship's  side.  The  bottom  is  double.  Length,  196 
feet;    beam,  35  feet  6  inches;  depth   of  hold,   21  feet;    free-board,^ 
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V, 
4  feet  6  incTies;  drauglit  forward,  15  feet — aft,  16  feet;  displacement, 
1,130  tons;  machinery  by  Laird  Brothers,  simple,  jet  condenser; 
screw,  single,  fonr-bladed,  non-raising ;  indicated  horse-power,  1,200; 
coal  capacity,  300  tons;  turning  capacity,  through  180^,  2  minutes  0.3 
seconds;  maximum  speed,  11  tnots.  Armament:  two  10-inch  12J  ton 
300-pounder  muzzle-loading  Armstrong  riiles,  mounted  in  a  revolving 
turret,  placed  forward.  This  turret  is  on  Captain  Coles's  plan,  being 
supported  on  rollers,  and  revolved  by  hand- gearing.  The  exterior  di- 
ameter is  22  feet.  Owing  to  a  top-gallant  forecastle  forward,  and  the 
conning  tower  and  stationary  bulwarks  aft,  the  turret  guns  comuiand  only 
138^  of  the  horizon;  that  is,  from  10"^  on  either  side  of  the  bow-line  to 
32^  on  either  side  of  the  stern-line.  Two  40-^pounder  muzzle-loading 
Armstrong  rifles,  one  on  the  starboard  quarter-deck  and  one  in  the 
stern ;  one  12-pounder  muzzle-loading  Armstrong  on  the  port-quarter 
deck.  These  light  guns  are  all  mounted  on  wooden  Marsilly  carriages. 
Armor:  the  side  armor,  extending 3  feet  6  inches  below  the  load-water 
line,  has  a  thickness  of  4J  inches  abreast  the  turret  chamber,  fire,  and 
engine  rooms,  diminishing  to  2J  inches  at  the  bow  and  stern.  This  is 
backed  by  10  inches  of  teak  and  an  inner  iron  skin  ^-inch  thick.  The 
bow  is  reinforced  and  shaped  for  ramming.  The  decks  are  protected 
by  2-inch  plates.  The  spar-deck  terminates  forward  in  a  small  top- 
gallant forecastle,  about  6  feet  high,  on  which  the  anchors  are  secured, 
and  in  an  open  poop  aft.  The  bulwarks  from  the  forecastle  to  the  main 
rigging  are  of  iron,  hinged,  and  are  let  down  when  clearing  for  action. 
Aft,  the  bulwarks  are  of  wood  and  stationary,  surmounted  by  hammock 
nettings.  Abaft  the  turret  was  a  conning  tower,  hexagonal  in  shape,  7 
feet  6  inches  high,  and  8  feet  wide  by  5  feet  2  inches  long.  It  was  plated 
with  3-inch  armor  in  vertical  slabs,  backed  by  balks  of  teak  8  inches 
thick,  placed  on  end,  and  held  in  position  by  extending  down  through 
the  deck,  and  by  an  inner  frame  of  angle  irons,  to  which  the  armor  was 
bolted  through  and  through.  The  top  was  un armored,  and  surmounted 
by  a  bridge  or  walk.  The  upper  part  of  each  plate  was  pierced  with 
long  horizontal  slits  for  sighting.  Around  the  smoke-stack,  which  was 
unarmored,  was  a  fire-room  hatch,  with  a  high  wooden  combing.  The 
base  of  the  smoke-stack  was  unprovided  with  a  bomb-proof  grating. 
The  armor  of  the  turret  is  5J  inches  thick,  backed  by  13  inches  of 
teak  set  on  end,  and  a  J-inch  iron  inner  skin,  except  around  the  oval 
port-holes,  where  the  thickness  of  the  armor  is  increased  by  2-inch 
plates  let  into  the  backing,  which  is  reduced  a  like  amount.  The  turret 
is  covered  with  a  slightly  convex  roof  of  2-inch  j^lates,  in  which  there 
are  two  holes,  outside  and  above  the  rear  of  each  gun,  covered  with 
light  bullet-proof  hoods.  These  are  used  for  laying  the  turret.  The 
rudder  is  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  is  worked  by  a  common  steering- 
wheel  under  the  poop,  except  in  action,  when  the  steering  is  done 
from  a  wheel  placed  under  the  conning  tower  on  the  berth-deck.  Rig: 
brig,  with  movable  bowsprit.     The  foremast  was  a  tripod  of  iron  tubes, 
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one  placed  nearly  vertical  amidships,  well  forward  of  the  turret,  the 
other  two  inclining  aft  and  towards  the  sides.  These  after-legs  ob- 
structed the  range  of  turret-fire.  The  mainmast  was  an  ordinary  iron 
mast,  its  rigging  (wire)  setting  up  to  the  rail  without  channels.  Four 
boats  were  carried  on  davits,  two  on  each  side  of  the  quarter-deck.  One 
of  these  was  a  steam-launch. 

Two  single-turreted  harbor  and  river  monitors,  Ericsson  type,  the 
Atahualpa  and  Manco  Capac  (formerly  the  United  States  shii)s  Ca- 
tawba and  Oneota),  built  under  the  supervision  of  Cbief  Engineer  J. 
W.  Kiug,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1866  j  bought  by  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment, and  were  14  months  getting  from  iSTew  Orleans  to  Callao,  a  long 
delay  being  necessary  in  Rio  Janeiro,  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  crew 
and  officers  to  proceed  further  in  the  vessels.  Large  offers  were  made 
by  the  Peruvian  Government  for  any  one  who  would  contract  to  take 
them  on  to  Callao.  Hull,  iron,  single  bottomed  j  length,  235  feetj 
beam,  46  feet;  depth  of  hold,  12  feet  6  inches ;  draught  of  water,  mean, 
13  feet  6  inches j  displacement,  2,100  tons;  engines,  vibrating  lever, 
single  screw^j  maximum  speed,  6  knots;  indicated  horse-power,  320. 
Armament:  two  cast-iron  smooth-bore  muzzle-loading  Dahlgren  15- 
inch  guns,  mounted  on  Ericsson  carriages  in  a  revolving  turret.  Ar- 
mor: laminated  wrought-iron,  5  inches  thick  on  sides,  extending  5  feet 
below  the  deck;  10  inches  on  turret;  external  diameter  of  turret,  22 
feet  8  inches;  sw^eep  of  guns,  all  rouud  except  40°  right  aft.  The  tur- j 
ret  is  mounted  on  central  spindle,  revolving  b}'  means  of  gearing  driven  ^ 
by  steam-power.  The  pilot-house,  with  fighting  wheel,  is  over  the  tur- 
ret. Flush  deck,  clear  of  obstructions  except  the  smoke-stack  and  ven- 
tilating shaft  in  rear  of  the  turret. 

The  wooden  corvette  Union,  built  at  Nantes,  France,  in  1864 ;  hull, 
wood;  length,  243  feet;  beam,  35  feet  6  inches;  mean  draught,  18  feet; 
displacement,  1,150  tons;  engines,  simple,  400  nominal  horse-power; 
maximum  speed,  12  knots ;  screw,  single;  armament,  two  100-pounder 
muzzle-loading  Parrott  rifles,  in  broadside,  on  Marsilly  carriages;  two 
70-pounder  muzzle-loading  rifles,  French  guns,  on  pivot  carriages,  one 
forward  and  one  aft;  twelve  40-pounder  muzzle  loading  rifles,  French 
guns,  in  broadside.  The  Parrotts  were  added  to  her  armament  to  the 
detriment  of  her  steaming  qualities,  and  were  afterwards  removed. 
Uncovered  spar-deck,  top-gallant  forecastle,  and  poop  cabin ;  rig,  ship. 

The  small  wooden  corvette  Pilcomayo;  hull,  wood;  English-built, 
launched  in  1864;  tonnage,  600;  engines,  simple,  ISO  nominal  horse- 
power; speed,  between  10  and  11  knots;  armament,  two  70-pounder 
muzzle-loading  Armstrong  rifles,  on  pivot  carriages ;  four  40-pounder 
muzzle-loadiug  Armstrong  rifles,  in  broadside;  flush  spar-deck;  rig, 
barken  tine. 

The  transports  Chalaco  and  Limeiia,  of  1,000  and  1,163  tons  displace- 
ment; armed  with  two  40-pounder  muzzle-loadings  Armstrongs ;  capable 
of  steaming  11  and  12  knots.    These  vessels  had  been  purchased  from 
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the  Pacific  Steam  Is'avigatiou  Company,  and  were  used  in  carrying 
troops  and  officials  along  the  coast.  Tbe  upper  works  and  cabins  re- 
mained standing  as  in  the  merchant  service. 

The  small  transport  Talisman,  of  310  tons,  and  several  small  tugs, 
.completed  the  list  of  available  vessels.  t 

Both  Chile  and  Peru  had  quite  a  large  number  of  hulks,  the  remains 
of  obsolete  types  of  steamers  as  well  as  sailing  vessels.  These  were 
not  borne  on  the  lists,  as  is  usual  with  us,  but  were  nevertheless  useful 
as  school  ships,  store  and  coal  hulks. 

The  discipline  of  the  Peruvian  navy  was  very  lax,  and  drills  were 
almost  unknown.  Peru  had  a  naval  school,  but  the  important  factor  of 
practical  exercises  was  entirely  omitted  from  the  course.  Like  Chile, 
Peru  had  no  navy-yard,  depending  for  repairs  on  private  machine  shops, 
of  which  there  are  a  number  at  Callao,  and  on  the  works  of  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company.  There  is  an  iron  floating  dock  at  Callao, 
belonging  to  an  English  company,  capable  of  taking  up  a  3,000-ton 
ship. 

Peru  depends  on  England,  the  United  States,  and  Australia  for  her 
coal  supply. 

The  uniform  of  the  Peruvian  navy  has  been  modeled  after  the  English, 
except  that  for  the  grades  above  lieutenant  they  have  retained  the 
shoulder-strap.  The  full  dress  of  flag  officers  is  also,  very  much  more 
elaborate. 


IV. 

PREP  All  ATLONS  FOR  WAR. 

m 

As  soon  as  it  was  certain  that  Peru  would  fight,  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment began  to  prepare  for  war  in  earnest.  Agents  were  sent  to 
Europe  to  purchase  arms,  equipments,  and  military  stores.  A  num- 
ber of  regiments  were  ordered  to  be  raised,  and  were  soon  filled  by 
volunteers.  Several  were  recruited  entirely  from  the  miners  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  Chile.  The  regular  regiments  were  filled  to  their 
war  strength  of  about  1,200  men.  To  officer  the  new  regiments  officers 
were  transferred  from  the  regular  service ;  the  vacancies  in  the  regular 
regiments  and  those  which  remained,  after  the  transfers,  in  new  regi- 
ments were  filled  from  the  non-commissioned  ranks  of  the  regulars  and 
from  suitable  material  in  the  volunteers.  The  most  rigid  discipline  was 
enforced  and  the  greater  part  of  each  day  was  spent  in  drilling.  Ac- 
cording to  our  views  entirely  too  much  time  was  devoted  to  mechanical 
precision,  and  too  little  to  skirmishing.  Open-order  fighting  did  not 
seem  to  form  part  of  the  system  of  tactics.  The  red  and  blue  cloth 
clothing  of  the  troops  was  supplemented  by  an  excellent  blouse  and 
loose  trowsers  of  brown  hoUands.  A  kepi  of  the  same  material  replaced 
the  cloth  cap  and  heavy  shako.    Boots,  of  undressed,  uncolored  leather, 
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well  sewed  and  pegged,  with  broad  thick  soles  and  low  ^leels,  were 
adopted  for  foot  wear.  A  flannel  scarf  and  two  i>airs  of  woolen  socks 
were  issued  to  each  man.  The  old-fashioned  cartridge  boxes  were 
superseded,  after  the  battle  of  Dolores,  hj  broad  canvas  belts  fitted 
with  an  upper  and  a  lower  row  of  small  pockets,  the  whole  contrivance 
containing  200  rounds  of  ammunition.  The  lower  row  was  kept  full 
on  the  march,  the  upper  one  being  filled  just  before  an  action  from  the 
field  reserve.  The  sword  bayonet  was  attached  to  a  leather  belt.  A 
large  roomy  canvas  haversack,  in  which  provisions,  small  articles,  and, 
if  necessary,  ammunition,  could  be  carried,  was  worn  slung  by  a  broad 
russet-leather  adjustable  shoulder-strap.  Each  man  was  provided  with 
a  half  gallon  tin  canteen,  cylindrical  in  shape  j  fitting  over  one  end  was 
a  circular  tin  dish  with  a  deep  cylindrical  rim.  Fitting  over  the  bottom 
and  holding  the  dish  to  the  body  of  the  canteen  was  a  semi-cylindrical 
drinking  cupj  this  was  held  in  place  b}"  two  projecting  lugs,  which 
took  the  shoulder  sling  strap  of  russet  leather.  An  extra  pair  of 
bootees,  a  suit  of  cloth  clothes,  and  a  poncho  were  issued,  to  be  worn 
in  a  roll  over  the  body.  Some  of  tlie  regiments  were  provided  also 
with  ulsters,  made  in  various  patterns  of  grayish  or  brownish  material, 
Although  these  were  not  all  exactly  alike,  they  were  very  comfortable, 
serviceable,  and  did  not  look  badly.  For  their  cloth  clothing  some 
of  the  regiments  had  the  old  colors,  but  many  of  the  new  regiments 
were  provided  with  blue,  grey,  or  brown  materials;  one  especially,  the 
Chacabuco,  was  uniformed  so  nearly  m  the  prevailing  color  of  the  soil 
of  the  coast  that,  when  lying  off  xVntofagasta,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  regiment  at  drill  on  the  hills  behind  the  town.  The 
average  weight  carried  was  GO  pounds.  No  regular  wagon  train  was 
organized,  but  pack  animals  and  j)ack'Saddles  in  great  quantities  were 
provided. 

The  field  ambulance  cori>s  was  large  and  well  manned  and  equipped. 
The  following  was  the  or^ianization,  modeled  on  that  of  the  French 
army  during  the  last  war,  and  serving  under  the  Geneva  Cross: 

The  corps  was  directed  by  a  surgeon -general  and  consisted  of  four 
ambulances,  each  directed  b3'^  a  chief  surgeon.  Each  ambulance  was 
subdivided  into  six  sections,  each  consisting  of  a  chief  surgeon,  four 
second  surgeons,  eight  assistant  surgeons,  and  twenty-four  men.  Each 
section  w^as  provided  with  133  stretchers,  a  large  number  of  medii 
cal  canteens,  and  twelve  large  tents,  capable  of  containing  twelve  meq 
each.  The  stretchers  w^ere  carried  by  the  men  and  by  mules:  the  tent 
in  hospital  wagons,  which  also  carried  the  medicine  and  instrumen 
chests. 

The  commissary  department  was  administered  by  a  commissary^ 
general,  assisted  by  divisional,  brigade,  and  regimental  commissaries 
During  peace  the  men  live  on  their  pay,  their  cooking  and  washin 
being  done  by  their  wives,  who  always  accompanied  the  troops  until  tb 
marked  inconvenience  of  such  a  practice  became  evident  to  the  com 
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mander-in-cliief  at  Antofagasta;  a  regular  commissariat  was  then  or- 
ganized. Rations  are  now  issued  and  the  men  have  coffee  at  daybreak, 
breakfast  at  10  a.  m.;  and  dinner  at  5  p.  m.  Large  soup  kettles  were 
carried  by  each  regiment,  in  which  the  provisions  were  cooked  over 
extemporized  fire-places,  a  commissioned  officer  being  present  when  the 
contents  were  issued. 
The  ration  consisted  of: 

Grams. 

Dry  beef : 150 

Beaus ■. 3n0 

Mashed  wheat 120 

Rice  (for  officers) 120 

Biscuit 200 

Flour 2U0 

Toasted  wheat 200 

Od  ions 50 

Lard 50 

Pepper 5 

Salt I 15 

Potatoes 150 

8ugar  (brown) 25 

Sugar  ( white,  for  officers) , 25 

Coffee 10 

Marching  ration: 

Grams. 

Dry  beef 460 

Biscuit 4G0 

Toasted  wheat 200 

Ouions 100 

Pepper 10 

Two  huudred  and  thirty  grams  of  fresh  beef  may  be  substituted  in 
place  of  the  dry  beef  and  beans. 

Eation  for  animals:  Grass,  9  kilograms;  barley,  3  kilograms.     When 
i  barley  cannot  be  obtained,  grass,  15  kilograms. 

The  organization  of  the  trooj^s  was  as  follows : 

Engineers  {zapadores). — One  regiment,  recruited  from  the  miners  at 
Antofagasta,  cousisting  of  four  brigades  of  two  companies  each,  num- 
bering in  all  about  1,200  men.  The  officers  were  generally  engineers  by 
profession.  Arms,  Comblain  rifle  and  sword  bayonet,  ^o  intrenching 
tool  carried  on  the  marcli;  shovels,  picks,  and  hatchets  carried  by 
pack  animals. 

Artillery. — Two  regiments  of  three  brigades  each,  each  brigade  con- 
sisting of  two  batteries,  each  battery  of  four  or  six  guns  and  about  100 
men.  The  guns  were  of  many  kinds;  but  the  batteries  consisted  as 
nearly  as  liossible  of  the  same  classes.  The  following  were  the  kinds 
included:  twelve  12-pounder  7.5  centimeter  breech-loading  Krupp  riiles; 
seven  9-pounder  6.5  centimeter  breech-loading  Armstrong  rifles;  twenty 
three  G-pounder  7.5  centimeter  breech-loading  rifles,  mountain  Krupps; 
twelve  6-pounder  6  centimeter  breech -loading  rifles,  mountain  Krupps; 
four  unknown;  six  long  Gatlings,  caliber  .50. 
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The  men  were  all  armed  with  swords,  and  tlie  liiglier  numbers  Lad 
Winchester  repeating  carbines  and  carried  in  action  80  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition. The  carriages  were  some  of  wood  and  some  of  iron,  but  ail  were 
fitted  with  blokes. 

The  heavy  guns  wei:e  drawn  by  8  horses  each,  and  20  spare  horses 
were  allowed  to  each  battery  j  8  of  these  were  harnessed  to  the  water 
wagons  and  8  to  the  Si>are  ammunition  caissons.  Each  mountain  gun 
and  carriage  had  three  mules  and  its  ammunition  four  others.  Each 
Gatling  had  four  mules. 

At  the  battle  of  Tacna  four  G- pounder  6  centimeter  breech-loading 
rifles^  mountain  Krupi>s,  were  captured  and  replaced  the  four  unknown 
guns. 

Cavalry. — The  cavalry  consisted  of  three  regiments  each  of  about  400 
men,  divided  into  four  squadrons.  The  men  were  x^icked,  and  were  tall 
and  heavy,  but  seemed  to  be  ef&cient  in  their  work.  The  horses  were  solid 
and  well  built,  about  15  hands  high.  A  modification  of  the  Mexican 
saddle,  with  a  halter  bridle,  lasso,  and  single  picket,  was  used.  Be- 
sides being  picketed,  the  horses  are  hobbled.  The  arms  were  a  Win-j 
Chester  repeating  rifle  slung  across  the  back,  and  a  Erench  cavalry 
saber. 

Infantry. — The  infantry  was  divided  into  regiments  of  eight  companies; 
each,  the  company  numbering  when  full  150  men.  The  officers  were 
colonel,  one  lieutenant-colonel,  one  major,  eight  captains^  eight  lieuten 
ants,  sixteen  sub-lieutenants,  and  one  color  lieutenant.  Each  regiment 
had  a  full  band  and  each  company  its  field  music,  consisting  of  buglers, 
half  of  whom  were  also  drummers.  These  regiments  were  united  in 
brigades  of  from  three  to  five  regiments,  according  to  numerical 
strength  J  two  brigades  formed  a  division.  To  each  division  were  at- 
tached two  brigades  of  artillery  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  The  mea 
were  armed  with  either  Comblain  or  Gras  rifles  (improved  Chasse- 
pot  bolt-guns)  and  sword  bayonets.  Both  guns  require  the  same  car- 
tridge, about  caiil>er  .45,  made  at  Santiago  in  a  Government  manufact- 
ory. The  regiments  were  distinguished  by  the  initial  letter  of  their 
name  on  the  cap,  and  a  colored  chevron  on  the  arm.  Each  man  carried 
a  knife  in  his  boot-leg,  for  eating  purposes. 

On  account  ^of  the  danger  of  injury  to  the  arms  of  all  kinds  from 
blowing  sand,  breech  mechanisms  were  carefully  covered  with  leather| 
aprons,  and  the  muzzles  were  fitted  with  tompions.  Many  of  the  men 
further  protected  their  arms  (of  which  the^'  were  very  fond,  and  which 
they  kept  in  excellent  condition)  with  cloth  or  baize  covers.  The  scab- 
bards of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  wei^  generally  wound  with  strijjs  o|| 
cloth,  which  served  a  double  purpose  by  also  reducing  the  noise. 

Small  national  colors  were  carried  by  each  regimental  organization. 
The  tents  used  were  various  in  shape  and  size.  Spare  ammunition  for 
the  fighting  line  was  carried  on  pack  mules. 

Of  course  all  these  details  were  not  x^erfected  at  the  very  outset ;  but 
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as  it  would  be  tiresome  to  follow  them  tliroiigli  their  various  stages, 
they  have  been  collected  here. 

Besides  putting  her  army  iu  fighting  trim,  Chile  increased  her  navy 
by  repurchasing  the  corvette  Abtao,  bj''  purchasing  the  fine  screw 
steamer  Amazonas  for  a  transport,  from  the  Pacific  Steam  [N'avigation 
Comx^auy,  and  b}^  chartering  the  Rimac,  Itata,  Lamar,  Limari,  and  Loa 
steamers  of  the  Chilian  Steam  Kavagatioii  Company,  and  the  Mathias 
Cousiiio  and  other  steamers  of  the  Cousino  estate. 

The  upper  spars  of  the  Chilian  vessels  were  sent  on  shore  and  the 
lower  yards,  if  retained  to  serve  as  derricks,  were  cock-billed.  The 
head  booms  were  unrigged,  and  all  but  the  standing  bowsprits  of 
the  wooden  vessels  sent  with  the  upper  spars.  From  the  very  outset 
the  Chilians  showed  their  intention  to  carry  on  their  operations  under 
steam  alone. 

The  crews  of  the  ships  were  increased,  plenty  of  material  being  at 
hand  on  account  of  the  banishment  of  the  Chilians  from  Peru  and 
the  consequent  inability  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  to 
employ  Chilian  crews;  not  a  few  came  direct  from  the  Peruvian  navy. 

Many  officers  who  had  retired  from  active  service  in  the  navy  and 
adopted  other  callings,  or  had  taken  service  in  the  merchant  marine, 
volunteered  their  services  and  w^ere  recommissioned.  To  this  num- 
ber were  added  ofiQcers  of  the  merchant  marine  proper,  especially  those 
of  the  steamship  line,  who,  by  their  knowledge  of  the  coast,  were 
eminently  fitted  to  take  part  in  the  war.  Those  ofScers  of  the  navj 
who  were  in  foreign  services  also  returned,  bringing  with  them  the, 
very  latest  ideas  from  abroad. 

Thus  Chile  was  enabled  to  array  a  small  but  well-organized,  well-con- 
stituted, and  well-disciplined  army  and  navy  to  cope  with  her  numerically 
more  powerful  enemies. 

In  Bolivia  a  levy  en  masse  was  decreed,  which,  coupled  with  a  general 
pardon  to  those  opposed  to  the  regime  in  power,  brought  a  large  number 
of  men  to  the  colors.  The  material  of  the  rank  and  file  was  excellent, 
but  there  were  no  officers  capable  of  reducing  this  raw  material  to  a 
trained  army.  The  recruits  were  i)rincipally  Indians,  who  showed  docil- 
ity, endurance,  and  determination  worthy  of  all  praise.  For  long  and 
toilsome  marches  these  men  have  no  superiors.  Accustomed  to  i^er- 
form  long  journeys,  carrying  heavy  loads,  and  subsisting  for  days  at  a 
time  on  the  mastication  of  the  coca  leaf,  they  were  naturally  fitted  for 
the  work  in  hand.  But  for  modern  war  purposes  the  chief  requisites 
could  be  imparted  by  instructors  only,  and  these  instructors  seemed  to 
be  entirely  wanting.  ^To  arm  and  equip  these  troops  a  forced  loan  was 
decreed  and  only  partially  raised.  Several  thousand  Bolivian  Indians, 
badly  uniformed  if  uniformed  at  all,  shod  with  sandals  or  barefoot, 
armed  with  the  fire-arms  of  every  period  but  the  present,  without  com- 
n^issariat,  transport,  or  medical  services,  set  out  under  General  Daza  to 
join  the  Peruvians  at  Tacua. 
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Oa  the  26th  of  March,  1879,  General  Daza  issued  a  decree  oflering 
letters  of  marque  to  any  one  who  would  attack  the  Chilian  commerce  and 
refuge  to  all  privateersmen  who  would  seize  Chilian  goods  in  whatever 
bottoms  found.  This  call  was  not  responded  to,  although  agents  were 
sent  abroad.  Most  of  the  neutral  Governments  took  active  steps  to 
oppose  it. 

Although  the  Chilians  had  accused  the  Peruvians  of  preparing  for 
war,  and  had  demanded  that  the  preparations  should  cease,  very  little 
was  actually  done.  The  newspapers  were  clamorous  for  war.  A  large 
number  of  decrees  were  issued — one  banishing  every  Chilian,  including 
at  first  all  women,  even  those  married  to  foreigners  and  resident  in 
Peru.  This  was,  of  course,  modified,  as  the  foreign  ministers  took  the 
matter  in  hand.  Very  short  time  was  alloAved  for  these  persons  to 
leave  the  country.  At  some  places  on  the  coast  it  became  necessary 
for  the  foreign  men-of-war  to  lend  their  assistance  in  moving  them. 
The  raising  of  a  large  number  of  regiments  was  ordered. 

The  senior  Peruvian  naval  of&cer  afloat  was  Captain  Miguel  Grau, 
who  was  born  in  the  northern  city  of  Puira  in  1834,  educated  at  the 
nautical  school  of  Paita,  when  that  town  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
whaling  fleet.  Was  graduated  with  distinction,  when  he  was  sent  to  sea 
in  a  merchantman  by  his  father.  Eeturning  frcfm  this  cruise,  he  became 
a  coast  pilot,  and  in  1856  entered  the  navy  as  a  sub-lieutenant.  In 
1803  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  two  years  after 
to  that  of  lieutenant-commander,  passing  shortly  afterward  to  the 
grade  of  commander.  In  1868  he  was  ordered  to  command  the  Huas- 
car.  In  the  election  of  1873  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  district  of 
Paita  in  Congress.  Here  he  remained  until  the  war  cloud  burst,  when 
he  requested  to  be  returned  to  his  old  command.  Grau  would  have  been 
an  ornament  to  any  service ;  a  good  seaman,  an  intelligent  ofiicer,  a 
man  of  quiet,  unassuming  manners,  a  high-minded,  brave,  and  honor- 
able gentleman,  he  was  beloved  and  respected  by  every  one  who  came 
in  contact  with  him.  Through  the  exertions  of  Captain  Grau,  aided  by 
Captain  Moore,  of  the  Independencia,  the  fleet  was  prepared  for  sea. 
The  crews  were  filled  up  by  transfers  from  the  army  and  recruiting  in 
Callao. 

The  fine  steamer  Oroya  was  purchased  from  the  Pacific  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  permissible  probably  as  an  offset  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Amazonas  from  the  same  source  by  the  Chilians. 

The  ships  were  divided  into  three  divisions:  The  first,  under  Captain 
Grau,  consisting  of  the  Huascar  (iron-clad),  Independencia  (iron-clad), 
Oroya  (armed  transport).  The  second,  under  Captain  Carillo,  consist- 
ing of  the  Manco  Capac  (iron-clad),  Atahualpa  (iron-clad),  Chalaco 
(armed  transport).  The  third  or  light  division,  under  Captain  Garcia 
y  Garcia,  consisted  of  the  Union  (corvette),  Pilcomayo  (corvette),  Li- 
meua  (armed  transi)ort). 
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Ko  steps  Avere  tak<^ii  at  first  to  erect  new  fortifications  at  Callao,  nor 
even  to  improve  those  that  already  existed. 

Tlie  decrees  ordering  the  organization  of  a  large  number  of  regiments 
resulted  iu  bringing  to  Lima  some  thousands  of  Indians  from  the  interior. 
Whilst  in  Chile  drilling  was  going  on  on  every  side,  in  Peru  there  was 
au  apparent  lack  of  that  important  preparation  for  action.  There  was 
no  organization  beyond  that  of  regiments.  There  was  no  commissariat ; 
no  artillery  worthy  of  the  namej  no  engineers,  and  no  working  general 
staff.  The  ambulance  corps  were  in  some  cases  mere  holiday  organiza- 
tions. The  regular  army,  3,000  of  which  had  been  sent  to  Iquiqui,  re- 
mained otherwise  on  a  peace  footing.  Agents  were  sent  abroad  to  buy 
arms,  and  soon  began  to  forward  Eeraington  rifles,  caliber  .50,  a  large 
number  of  Peabody-Martini  rifles  bearing  the  Turkish  stamp  and  with 
sights  marked  in  Turkish  characters,  and  repeating  carbines  of  various 
manufactures,  notably  the  Winchester,  Henry,  Spencer,  and  Peabody 
make.  Some  Gatling  machine  guns  were  also  sent,  but  at  first  no  artil- 
lery. The  two  mountain  batteries  of  the  regular  army  were  armed, 
each,  with  4  obsolete  muzzle-loading  0-pounder  rifles.  To  this  num- 
ber were  added  during  the  war  about  an  hundred  guns,  mostly  man- 
ufactured in  Lima  by  inexperienced  gun-makers.  Among  these  were 
a  number  of  12-pounder  and  6-pounder  breech-loading  White  rifles. 
This  gun  was  made  of  bronze,  with  an  interrupted  screw  breech-plug. 
The  projectiles  were  steel  shell,  with  soft  metal  expanding  rings,  and  a 
fuse  of  the  maker's  own  invention.  As  is  usual  in  bronze  rifles  the  lands 
stripped  after  a  few  fires.  Another  variety  was  the  Grieve  4J-pounder 
rifle,  made  from  an  ingot  of  steel  bored  out,  with  a  wrought-iron  trun- 
nion band  and  reinforce  band,  both  shrunk  on.  They  were  fitted  with 
the  wedge-breech.  The  projectiles  were  steel  shell  with  percussion 
fuse;  charge,  eight  ounces  fine- grain  powder;  extreme  range,  5,000 
yards.  Another  class  of  small  steel  gun  had  a  reinforce  band  of  bronze 
shrunk  on.  It  was  impossible  to  ascertain  how  these  worked.  From 
Europe  came  later  a  few  Krupps,  Vavasseurs,  and  two  i^ordenfelt  ma- 
chine guns. 

The  men  subsisted  themselves,  receiving  a  paper  sol  per  day,  which 
varied  in  value  during  the  war  from  40  to  7  cents.  The  soldiers  were 
alwaj's  accompanied  by  women  and  children.  The  uniform  and  equip- 
ment of  the  army  were  not  improved  during  the  war,  and  the  arms, 
owing  to  want  of  care,  became  covei*ed  with  rust  and  gummed  with 
bad  oil. 
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V. 

FHOM  THE  DECLARATIOXOF  WAR,  APRIL  2,  1379,  TO  THE  NAVAL  BATTLE 

OFIQUIQUI,  2IAY 21,  1879. 

Whilst  the  Chilians  and  Bolivians  were  contending  for  the  possession 
of  the  Atacama  district,  which  resulted  in  the  tight  at  Calama  alread^^ 
described,  the  Peruvians  sent  a  force  of  3,000  regulars,  under  Colonel 
Manuel  Velarde,  to  Iquiqui,  where  they  were  first  placed  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Colonel  Davila,  the  prefect,  this  officer  being  at  the  same 
time  relieved  of  his  i^olitical  duties  by  General  Lopez  Lavalle.  Later 
General  Jose  Buendia  was  sent  to  command  the  Army  of  the  South, 
as  it  was  called.  Colonel  Lopez  being  ordered  to  command  the  first  or 
vanguardia  division  of  that  army.  Although  these  troops  were  sent  to 
Iquiqui,  no  attempts  were  made  to  fortify  the  town,  whose  only  means 
of  defense  was  a  battery  of  four  9-pounder  field-pieces.  Several  heavy 
guns  were  sent  with  the  troops,  but  for  some  reason  they  were  never 
mounted.  Coincident  with  the  declaration  of  war  on  April  2,  the  Chil- 
ians began  to  collect  an  army  at  Antofagasta,  which  Avas  placed  under  the 
command  of  General  Erasmo  Escala. 

On  the  5th  of  April  the  Chilian  squadron,  under  Kear- Admiral  Eebol- 
ledo  Williams,  consisting  of  the  Cochrane,  Blanco,  O'Higgins,  Chaca- 
buco,  and  Esmeralda,  appeared  off  Iquiqui.  The  Chilian  commander 
gave  warning  that  all  neutral  vessels  must  leave  the  port  before  the  loth, 
when  a  regular  blockade  would  be  established. 

On  the  12th  of  April  the  Chilian  corvette  Magellanes,  under  Commander 
J.  J.  Latorre,  on  her  way  to  join  the  squadron,  met  the  Union  and  Pil- 
comayo,  under  Captain  Garcia  y  Garcia,  off  Point  Chipana,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Loa;  an  action  took  i)lace  which  lasted  about  two 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Magellanes,  owing  to  her  superior 
speed,  succeeded  in  escaping.  The  Union  was  quite  seriously  injured. 
Owing  to  this  injury  and  in  order  to  increase  her  speed  she  returned  to 
Callao,  where  she  was  immediately  docked. 

On  April  15  some  of  the  Chilian  vessels  visited  the  guano-loading 
ports  of  Huanillos  and  Pabellon  de  Pica,  where  they  ordered  off  the 
vessels  that  were  loading  and  destroyed  the  loading  apparatus.  The 
same  day,  a  strict  blockade  having  been  declared,  the  last  neutral  ves- 
sels, two  Americans,  were  assisted  out  of  the  port  of  Iquiqui  by  de- 
tails of  men  from  the  United  States  ship  Pensacola,  which  vessel 
had  also  assisted  in  the  embarkation  of  nearly  all  the  population  of  the 
place  on  board  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels.  Most  of  these  persons 
were  Chilians. 

On  April  18  the  Cochrane  and  Chacabuco  appeared  off  MoUendo ; 
the  boat  sent  in  to  communicate  was  fired  at,  whereat  the  ships  opened 
fire  upon  the  railway  station  and  ui)ou  the  custom-house.  Ko  very  seri- 
ous damage  was  done. 
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On  tbe  same  clay  the  Chilians  were  off  Pisagua.  A  large  quantity  of 
coal  was  stored  here  for  the  use  of  the  railroad  which  was  almost  com- 
pleted between  this  place  and  Iquiqui.  As  at  Mollendo,  the  boats  sent 
in  to  communicate  and  destro^^  the  launches  were  fired  upon  and  several 
of  their  crews  were  reported  by  the  Chilians  to  have  been  killed.  A 
heavy  lire  of  guns  and  rockets  was  opened  on  the  town,  and  a  great 
])art  of  it  was  destroyed  by  a  contlagration  caused  by  a  rocket.  During 
the  bombardment  tiie  residence  of  the  English  consul  was  destroyed. 
The  loss  caused  by  the  fire  was  estimated  at  81,000,000,  most  of  which 
unfortunately  fell  upon  foreigners.  A  woman  and  a  Chinaman  were  the 
only  persons  killed. 

The  squadron  then  returned  to  Iquiqui,  from  which  j)lace  the  Cochrane 
was  sent  to  Valparaiso  to  be  overhauled.  An  interesting  fact  connected 
with  the  blockade  at  Iquiqui  was  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  troops 
in  obtaining  fresh  water.  Before  the  war  the  supply  was  obtained  in 
water  boats  from  Arica,  or  by  condensing.  The  failure  of  the  first  means 
caused  the  abandonment  of  almost  all  of  the  small  towns,  and  at  Iqui- 
qui an  order  from  the  blockaders  forbade  the  use  of  the  condensers  under 
a  threat  of  bombardment.  This  couhl  easily  be  enforced,  as  the  smoke 
from  the  chimneys  betrayed  an  infraction  of  the  order.  A  case  of  this 
kind  occurred  on  the  19th  of  April,  in  consequence  of  which  fourteen 
heavy  shell  were  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the  offending  chimney,  with- 
out doing  serious  damage. 

During  the  night  of  May  16  President  Prado,  leaving  the  Govern- 
ment in  charge  of  Vice-President  La  Puerta,  left  Callao  in  the  Oroya, 
accompanied  by  the  Independencia,  Huascar,  Limeiia,  and  Chalaco. 
The  Manco  Capac  and  Atahualpa  were  to  have  gone,  but  at  the  last 
moment  it  was  decided  to  leave  them.  The  President  was  accompanied 
by  a  large  staff  and  a  body-guard  of  50  young  Peruvians,  of  good  family, 
splendidly  armed,  equipped,  and  mounted.  On  board  the  transports 
and  men-of-war  were  several  regiments,  a  quantity  of  arms  for  the  Bo- 
livian contingent,  a  good  supply  of  stores,  and  a  large  amount  of  money. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note  here  that  although  all  movements  on  this 
coast  have  to  be  made  by  sea,  the  difficulties  usually  attending  such 
transportation  are  greatly  reduced  by  the  continual  fine  weather,  which 
admits  of  the  men  being  very  much  crowded,  and  by  the  continual 
running  of  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
admissible  by  a  clause  in  our  treaty,  as  well  as  by  a  "most-favored- 
nation"  clause  in  that  with  England.  These  steamers  were  made  to 
transport  most  of  the  provisions  for  both  armies,  a  fictitious  or  tempo- 
rar}'  consignee  being  all  that  was  necessary. 

This  expedition  having  run  well  out  to  sea  reached  Arica  in  safety, 
where  President  Prado  assumed  the  olfice  of  Supreme  Director  of  the 
War,  it  having  been  arranged  between  the  allies  that  the  command 
should  rest  with  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  belonging  to  the 
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country  in  wliicli  tliey  were  operating.     General  Daza  had  arrived  at 
Tacna  with  about  4,000  of  his  men.  i 

Peru  was  now  receiving,  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  arms 
ordered  from  abroad.  With  them  cam*  a  number  of  Lay  torpedoes, 
accompanied  by  skilled  machinists,  and  two  Herresholf  torpedo-boats, 
shipped  in  sections  and  i)ut  together  in  Oallao.  One  was  ruined  at  the 
first  trial;  the  other,  after  long  practice  and  many  failures,  was  driveu 
up  to  a  speed  of  about  nine  knots. 

Having  convoyed  the  transports  to  Arica  and  having  lauded  the 
troops  which  they  carried,  the  Huascar  and  Independencia  left  that 
place  at  8  p.  m.  of  the  20th  for  the  south,  news  having  reached  them  of 
the  movement  of  the  Chilian  squadron  to  the  north,  and  of  the  conse- 
quently uui)rotected  state  of  the  coast  and  weakness  of  the  blockade  at 
Iquiqui. 

In  the  mean  time  Admiral  Williams,  having  received  information  of 
the  proposed  movement  of  the  Peruvian  fleet  from  Callao  and  hoping  to 
bring  about  a  general  action  at  sea,  started  north.  May  16,  with  the 
Cochrane,  Blanco,  O'Higgins,  Chacabuco,  Magellanes,  and  Abtao,  the 
latter  filled  with  combustibles,  it  being  intended  to  use  her  as  a  fire- 
ship.  The  Esmeralda  and  Covadonga,  which  ^n  account  of  the  bad 
condition  of  their  engines  would  only  have  delayed  the  othei^  ships, 
were  left  to  enforce  the  blockade  at  Iquiqui.  Punning  close  along  the 
shore  in  hopes  of  meeting  the  Peruvians,  who,  as  we  have  stated,  kept 
well  out  to  sea,  the  Chilian  squadron  arrived  off  Callao  during  the  night 
of  May  21-22.  A  steam-launch  was  sent  in  to  reconiioiter,  and  probably 
discovered  the  absence  of  the  enemy.  At  sunrise  the  whole  squadron 
was  seen  steaming  in  line  ahead  off  the  port,  this  evolution  being  con- 
tinued until  11  a.  m.,  when  they  left  for  the  southward  again. 

It  had  been  Admiral  Williams's  intention,  if  he  found  the  Peruvian 
fleet  still  in  Callao,  to  run  the  Abtao  alongside  of  the  Huascar,  and, 
imitating  Cochrane's  brilliant  exploit,  set  fire  to  her,  then  by  the  light 
of  the  conflagration  attack  the  rest  of  the  fleet  with  the  rams  and  guns. 
The  stay  off  Callao,  after  the  discovery  of  the  absence  of  the  most  effect- 
ive i)art  of  the  Peruvian  fleet,  if  an  attack  was  not  intended  on  the 
monitors  and  town,  cannot  be  accounted  for,  unless  Admiral  Williams 
was  not  willing  to  leave  until  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  departure 
of  the  ironclads. 

During  the  night  of  May  20-21  the  Huascar,  under  Captain  Gran, 
senior  officer,  and  the  Independencia,  Capt.  J.  G.  Moore,  touched  at 
Pisagua  to  make  sure  of  the  absence  of  the  Chilian  iron-clads.  Being- 
reassured  they  continued  on,  and  at  da^dight  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  were  seen  approaching  Iquiqui.  iB 

As  soon  as  Commander  Arturo  Prat,  senior  ofiScer,  commanding  the 
Esmeralda,  niade  out  the  enemy,  he  signaled  to  Commander  Carlos  Con- 
dell,  commanding  the  Covadonga,  to  take  position  in  his  wake,  and 
these  two  small  vessels  prepared  for  action.    It  was  doubtless  the  pur- 
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pose  of  Prat,  from  the  first,  to  fight,  though  the  disparity  of  force  was 
so  great.  He  could  not  escape  on  account  of  his  low  speed,  but  he 
would  not  have  been  much  blamed  by  the  world  at  large  if  he  had 
destroyed  his  ships,  surrendering  himself  and  his  crews,  ot  if  after  a  few 
shots  he  had  surrendered  all.  But  Prat  was  not  the  man  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  either  of  these  methods  of  saving  life.  Born  April  3,  1848, 
he  was  still  a  very  young  commander.  He  had  been  a  marked  man  in 
his  service,  having  held  positions  of  the  greatest  trust;  by  his  conduct  in 
the  capture  of  the  Covadonga  and  in  quelling  a  serious  mutiny  on  board 
the  Peruvian  corvette  Union  he  had  gained  a  reputation  for  gallantry; 
by  being  selected  more  than  once  as  an  instructor  in  gunnery  at  the 
naval  school  he  had  proved  his  theoretical  proficiency  in  that  all- 
important  branch  of  study.  Was  this  young  senior  officer  fitted  by 
his  antecedents  to  surrender?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  his  con- 
duct in  the  engagement  which  was  about  to  take  placQ — a  fight  that 
astonished  the  naval  world;  which  established  the  i)recedent  that,  no 
matter  what  the  odds  be,  vessels  must  be  fought  to  the  last,  and  which 
on  account  of  the  intelligence  and  intrepidity  that  characterized  it,  and 
on  account  of  the  harm  that  was  actually  done  to  the  powerful  opx)onent, 
deserves  a  whole  page  in  the  records  of  ftime. 

It  was  a  curious  combination  of  circumstances  that  brought  Grau 
and  Prat  together  in  deadly  combat,  both  to  die,  sword  in  hand,  in  the 
heat  of  combat,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  same  spot  on  the  deck  of  the 
Huascar,  each  being  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  senior  officer  of  an  im- 
mensely inferior  force  contending  nobly  against  great  odds. 

At  8  a.  m.,  the  Huascar  fired  a  shot  that  struck  between  the  two 
Chilian  vessels,  and  the  action  immediately  became  general;  the  Huas- 
car singling  out  the  Esmeralda,  and  the  Independencia  the  Covadonga. 
The  Chilian  transport  Lamar,  which  was  also  in  port  when  the  enemy 
was  sighted,  was  sent  off'  to  the  southward  and  took  no  part  in  the  fight. 
After  the  firing  had  been  going  on  for  an  hour,  at  distances  varying 
from  two  thousand  yards  to,  perhaps,  one  thousand,  the  Covadonga 
steered  to  the  south,  the  Independencia  following  her  closely. 

The  Esmeralda  remained  in  Iquiqui  harbor,  fighting  the  Huascar. 
By  this  time  the  Peruvian  soldiers  had  dragged  a  field  battery  to  the 
beach,  and  opened  fire  at  distances  not  exceeding  four  or  five  hundred 
yards.  Thus,  with  the  300-pounders  of  the  Huascar  on  one  side,  and  a 
field  battery  on  the  other,  the  Esmeralda  was  forced  to  abandon  her 
position  near  the  shore,  which  she  had  taken  to  avoid  a  ram  attack 
from  the  enemy,  and  go  farther  out  in  the  bay.  The  time  when  this 
occurred,  and  that  at  which  the  Huascar  first  rammed,  has  not  been 
fixed  satisfactorily;  but  it  could  not  have  been  far  from  half  past  ten, 
two  hours  and  a  half  after  the  beginning  of  the  fight.  It  appears  that 
Captain  Grau  was  deterred  from  ramming  by  the  fear  of  torpedoes, 
which  he  supposed  were  placed  around  the  Esmeralda;  and  he  rammed 
only  when  the  latter  vessel  was  driven  from  the  place  which  she  had 
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first  occnpietl,  by  the  fire  of  the  field  battery  on  shore.  The  defense  o 
the  Cliilian  vessel  would  have  lasted  a  much  longer  time  if  the  fi^h 
had  been  decided  entirely  by  the  guns.  The  Huascar  kept  up  a  fire 
from  all  her  guns  for  four  hours,  and  during  this  time  must  have  fired 
at  least  forty  shots  from  her  two  300-pounders;  yet  it  is  recorded  that 
only  one  of  these  shots  struck  the  enemy.  This  shot  passed  through 
the  side,  burst  in  the  engine-room,  and  killed  every  one  of  the  engineers, 
besides  disabling  the  engine.  The  reply  of  the  Esmeralda  was  most 
effective,  as  is  testified  by  Captain  Grau;  but  musketry  and  40-pound 
shot  are  no  match  for  7-inch  armor.  Captain  Grau  is  in  error  when  he 
speaks  of  the  mitrailleuse  fire  of  the  Chilians,  in  his  report;  neither  the 
Esmeralda  nor  the  Covadonga  had  machine  guns  of  any  kind.  The 
Huascar  had  one  long  Catling. 

When  the  Esmeralda  came  out  in  the  bay  Captain  Grau  determined 
to  ram  her.  In  the  first  attempt,  the  Huascar,  steaming  about  8  knots 
and  steering  NE.,  struck  the  Esmeralda,  nearly  motionless  and  head- 
ing N.,  on  the  port  quarter.  The  Huascar's  engine  was  stopped  when 
she  was  about  one  ship's  length  from  her  adversary.  The  blow  was 
harmless.  Captain  Prat,  followed  by  one  man  only,  gallantly  sprang 
on  the  forecastle,  and,  sword  in  hand,  rushed  aft  on  the  port  side  of  the 
deck,  and  was  killed  by  a  musket-baU  at  the  foot  of  the  turret.  The 
comnmnd  now  devolved  on  Lieutenant  Serrano.  The  Huascar  backed 
off  and  made  at  the  Esmeralda  again,  this  time  heading  south;  the 
Chilian  vessel  presented  her  bow;  the  Huascar's  engines  were  stopped 
too  soon,  and  she  struck  the  starboard  bowof  the  enemy,  doing  little  or 
no  damage.  Again  a  boarding  ])arty,  headed  by  the  commanding  officer, 
Lieutenant  Serrano,  leaped  on  the  Huascar's  deck,  but  only  to  be  shot 
down.  The  third  attempt  of  the  Huascar  was  better  conducted.  The 
head  of  the  Chilian  vessel  had  fallen  off  to  W.,  and  Captain  Grau,  steer- 
ing S.,  going  full  speed,  and  stopping  his  engines  when  20  feet  from 
the  Esineralda,  struck  his  adversary  squarely  on  the  starboard  beam. 
The  Esmeralda  sank  with  her  colors  flying  and  guns  firing. 

The  Covadonga,  meanwhile, wasdoing  all  that  seamanship  and  courage 
could  dictate  to  get  away  from  her  huge  pursuer.  She  led  along  close 
to  the  shore,  crossing  shoal  places,  and  actually,  at  times,  almost  in  the 
breakers.  The  Independencia,  with  her  raw,  unskilled  gunners,  could 
not  hit  the  little  craft,  though  the  vessels  must  have  been  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  each  other  several  times.  Captain  Moore,  fearing  that 
he  could  never  end  the  affair  with  his  guns,  determined  to  ram;  this 
he  tried  three  times,  and  failed  to  accomplish.  The  third  attempt  was 
made  at  Punta  Grueso,  at  a  time  when  the  Covadonga  was  not  one 
hundred  yards  froTu  the  beach  and  had  actually  touched  on  the  reef. 
Steering  about  S.S.E.,  the  Independencia  aimed  an  oblique  blow  at  the 
Covadonga's  starboard  quarter,  and,  missing  her  enemy,  struck  a  rock 
'  and  stuck  fast.  It  appears  from  the  reports  of  both  captains,  Moore 
and  Condell,  that  the  helm  of  the  Peruvian  ship  was  not  ported  early 
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uou^^h  to  prevent  lier  going  asliore,  because  a  shot  from  one  of  the 
Covadonga's  70,  iilAloAlfi!!'  killed  her  helmsman.  The  only  steering- 
wheel  of  the  Independencia  was  the  ordinary  owe  on  deck. 

It  must  have  been  11.45  a.  m.  when  the  Independencia  struck.  Cap- 
tain Condell,  seeing  at  once  the  state  of  affairs,  turned  his  vessel,  and, 
passing  along  the  starboard  side  of  the  enemy,  coolly  took  his  position 
:iistern  of  him  and  began  to  fire.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Inde- 
pendencia's  ensign  was  hauled  down  and  a  flag  of  truce  hoisted,  on 
account  of  the  deliberate  fire  of  the  enemy  and  her  inability  to  return- 
it,  having  fallen  over  on  her  starboard  side,  and  her  low  er  part  having 
filled  with  water.  To  add  to  the  discomfiture  of  those  on  board,  a  shell 
irom  the  Oovadonga,  or  an  accident,  set  fire  to  the  after  part  of  the 
iressel. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  the  Independencia,  and  before 
she  was  taken  possession  of,  the  Huascar,  which,  having  sunk  the 
Esmeralda  at  12.10  p.  m.,  had  remained  to  pick  up  the  survivors  of  her 
crew,  came  around  the  western  end  of  the  island  which  forms  the  south 
side  of  Iquiqui  Bay.  She  was  about  10  miles  off,  and  the  Covadonga, 
liaving  evidently  disposed  of  the  Independencia,  was  steaming  rapidly 
away.  Tbe  Huascar,  after  speaking  her  stranded  consort  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  immediate  danger  to  the  life  of  the  crew,  re- 
sumed her  pursuit  of  the  Covadonga.  This  pursuit  lasted  until  dark, 
when  Captain  Grau,  seeing  that  there  were  still  10  miles  between  him 
and  the  chase,  and  probablj^  uneasy  about  the  enemy's  ironclads,  whose 
•position  was  unknown  to  him,  gave  up  the  pursuit  and  returned  to  the 
Independencia.  This  vessel  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  save,  and  she 
was  set  on  fire  and  burned. 

Xothing  could  have  been  better  than  Prat's  plan  of  action.     First 
•remaining  stationary  in  a  corner  between  the  island  and  the  shore,  he 
limited  the  field  of  his  adversary's  maneuvers  to  ram,  conveying  also 
the  idea  that  he  was  protected  by  those  terrors  of  modern  naval  war- 
fare, torpedoes.     This  impression  was  rendered  doubly  certain  in  Cap- 
tain Gran's  mind  by  the  report  of  the  Peruvian  captain  of  the  Port 
of  Iquiqui,  who  managed  to  get  aboard  the  Huascar  in  his  boat.     Again, 
by  assuming  this  position,  he  reduced  Grau  to  the  painful  necessity  of 
I  sending  his  shell,  at  moderately  short  range,  directly  towards  the  town 
which  was  occupied  by  his  own  countrymen.     When  forced  by  the  fire 
of  the  shore  guns,  more  dangerous,  at  that  short  range,  against  his 
t^ooden  walls  than  the  300-pounders  of  the  iron-clad,  he  hugged  the 
-shore  as  closely  as  possible,  keeping  up  a  heavy,  well-directed  fire  from 
liis  guns  of  all  kinds,  how  well  directed  the  condition  of  the  Huascar 
after  the  fight  clearly  showed.     One  shot  entered  the  turret  through 
jone  of  its  ports,  and  after  balloting  about  considerably,  came  to  rest 
I  without  injuring  any  one.     Had  this  been  a  shell,  it  might  have  entailed 
^oonsiderable  loss.     Other  shots  cut  the  tripod  foremast  nearl^^  away; 
so  insecure  did  it  become  that  Captain  Grau  feared  that  it  would  fall, 
•3  w  s  A 
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in  which  case  it  would  probably  jam  the  turret.  When  the  ramming: 
began  Prat  called  away  his  boarders,  and,  as  already  stated,  actually 
succeeded,  with  one  sergeant  of  marines,  in  reaching  the  enemy^s  deck. 
Had  the  contact  been  of  longer  duration  he  would  have  succeeded^ 
probably,  in  transferring  his  crew  to  the  decks  of  the  Huascar  with  a 
a  very  fair  chance,  according  to  Captain  Grau  himself,  of  capturing  the 
vessel,  as  the  crew  was,  with  very  few  exceptions,  very  much  demoral- 
ized. Serrano's  attempt  failed  from  the  same  cause.  When  the  Hnas- 
car  did  finally  succeed  in  sinking  the  Esmeralda,  which  was  then  little 
more  than  a  stationary  target,  she  injured  her  own  bow  so  severely 
that  extensive  repairs  were  necessary.  The  musketry  fire  of  the  Es- 
meralda was  so  well  sustained  that  it  was  thought  that  she  was  pro- 
vided with  machine  guns. 

Condell  could  not  have  done  better  with  his  little  ship.     That  he  fol- 
lowed the  correct  tactics  in  keeping  close  to  the  shore  was  proved  by 
the  results.     His  artillery  fire,  which  was  continued  throughout  the 
chase,  was  so  excellent  that  he  dismounted  the  heavy  bow  pivot  of  the 
Independencia  before  it  had  succeeded  in  sending  more  than  one  shot 
into  him.     What  the  effect  would  have  been  if  this  had  not  occurred 
may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  this  shot  entered  the  starboard 
quarter,  raked  the  whole  length  of  the  ship,  and  passed  out  on  the  i>ort 
bow.    The  other  two  guns,  being  protected  by  iron  plating,  continued 
to  fire  with  but  moderate  results,  owing  to  the  want  of  training  of  thei 
guns'  crews.    The  small-arm  fire  of  the  Covadonga  kept  the  enemy^s/ 
crew  below,  and  killed  the  three  helmsmen  at  the  critical  momentj 
according  to  Captain  Moore,  who,  like  Captain  Grau,  mistook  it  for 
machine-gun  fire. 

It  was  thus  that  Captain  Prat's  speech  made  to  his  officers  and  CTe\\ 

before  the  fight  was  carried  out  in  its  fullest  details.     Had  the  results 

of  the  action  ])een  different,  it  might  have  passed  for  bombast  j  as  it  is 

it  becomes  a  fitting  text  for  the  naval  students  of  the  future  : 

"  Children,  the  odds  are  against  us  ;  our  flag  has  never  been  lowered  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy  ;  I  hope  that  it  will  not  he  to-daj^.  As  long  as  I  live  that  flag  shall  fly- 
in  its  place,  and  if  I  die,  my  officers  will  know  how  to  do  their  duty." 

Captain  Moore  was  placed  under  arrest  and  kept  a  close  prisoner  on 
the  Moro  at  Arica.  The  two  150  pounders  of  the  Independencia  were 
afterwards  raised  by  the  Peruvians  and  taken  to  Iquiqui. 

This  action,  of  course,  raised  the  blockade  of  Iquiqui,  and  about  four 
thousand  troops,  Bolivians  and  Peruvians,  were  thrown  into  the  place* 
which  was  visited  also  bj'  General  Prado. 

The  Huascar  was  considerably  injured  in  the  action,  her  tripod  mast 
was  so  much  damaged  that  it  had  to  be  removed  on  her  return  to  Callao, 
her  bow  leaked  from  broken  plates,  and  her  turret  was  slightly  out  of 
line.  She  continued  lier  cruise,  however,  to  the  southward.  At  Anto- 
fagasta  she  exchanged  shots  with  the  Covadonga,  that  lay  inside  of  the 
reef,  and  was  supported  by  three  150-pounders  mounted  in  sand  bat- 
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teries  along  the  face  of  the  town.  During'  this  action  the  Huascar  was 
struck  by  a  150-poun(ler  i^rojectile  under  her  counter,  close  to  the  water- 
line.  This  shot  penetrated  the  armor,  although  it  struck  sideways^ 
The  Huascar  grappled  and  cut  the  submarine  cable,  thus  temporarily 
severing  the  communication  between  that  place  and  Valparaiso. 

The  Huascar  then  turned  north.  Off  Huauillos,  at  5.50  a.  m.,  Juno 
3,  she  sighted  two  vessels,  which  in  the  haze  were  supposed  to  be  the 
O'Higgins  and  Chacabuco.  She  stood  towards  them,  and  when  about 
5  miles  distant  discovered  that  she  had  to  deal  with  the  Blanco  and 
Magellanes.  These  vessels  gave  chase.  On  account  of  the  bad  quality 
of  the  coal  taken  at  Pacocha  and  Pisagua  the  Huascar  at  first  could 
make  only  about  9  knots,  but  after  a  time  succeeded  in  increasing  her 
speed,  and  after  18  hours  of  hard  running  managed  to  escape.  A  few 
shots  were  exchanged,  but  without  important  results. 

On  June  7th  the  Huascar  reached  Callao,  where  she  was  received  with- 
great  enthusiasm ;  her  commander  was  feted.     A  unanimous  vote  of 
Congress  promoted  him  to  the  grade  of  rear-admiral,  but  at  his  owi> 
request  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  old  command,  as  he  realized  that 
there  was  no  one  to  replace  him  in  that  all-important  position. 

Admiral  Grau  now  insisted  upon  being  furnished  with  a  new  crew, 
or  at  least  with  some  men  on  whom  he  could  rely  as  gunners  and  helms- 
men. These  were  easily  picked  up  among  the  sailor  boarding-houses,  as 
so  many  foreign  merchants  ships  were  out  of  employment  on  account 
of  the  almost  entire  cessation  of  the  nitrate  and  guano  trades.  Soon 
afterward  the  unprecedented  demand  of  the  year  for  grain-ships  at  San. 
Francisco  took  most  of  these  vessels  north.  The  trade  of  the  whole 
Peruvian  coast  was  destioyed.  Among  the  new  men  shipped  were  sev- 
eral regularly  trained  gunners. 

Besides  organizing  his  new  crew,  Grau  devoted  himself  to  superin- 
tending the  repairs  of  his  ship.  The  foremast  was  removed,  the  main, 
which  was  used  for  signals  and  as  a  post  for  a  lookout,  was  left  stand- 
ing, the  main-top,  fitted  with  an  iron  screen,  was  arranged  as  a  post  for 
a  Gatling  and  riflemen  in  action. 


I 


VI. 

FEOM  THE  RE-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  BLOCKADE  OF  IQUIQUI  TO  THE 

BATTLE  OF  ANGAMOS,  OCTOBER  8,  1879. 

On  the  return  of  the  Chilian  squadron  from  Callao,  the  blockade  of 
Iquiqui  was  re  established  under  Captain  Simpson,  of  the  Cochrane. 
Admiral  Williams  went  to  Valparaiso  in  the  Blanco.  Great  dissatisfac- 
tion was  expressed  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  affairs, 
and  it  was  determined  to  relieve  him  from  command.  Captain  Sala- 
manca, his  chief  of  staff,  was  ordered  to  Coquimbo  as  captain  of  the  port, 
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1111(1  Caj)taiu  Simpson,  Ms  second  in  command,  was  shortly  afterwards 
relieved  by  Captain  Latorre,  of  the  Magellanes.  Simpson  was  ordered 
to  duty  with  the  army  at  Antofagasta.  Commodore  Galvariiio  Ri- 
veros  was  placed  in  command  of  the  squadron  with  Lieutenant-Comman- 
der Castillo  as  chief  of  staff". 

The  O'Higgius  and  Chacabuco  were  refitted  and  were  provided  with 
new  boilers  at  Valparaiso,  advantage  being  taken  of  the  season  of 
northers,  when  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Peruvians  would 
not  venture  to  risk  their  reduced  force  on  the  Chilian  coast.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  army  at  Antofagasta  was  pushed  ahead  with  great 
activity. 

-About  this  time  a  torpedo  launch  that  had  been  fitted  out  by  the 
Peruvians  was  captured  near  Pisagua. 

The  army  of  Tarapaca,  under  General  Buendia,  with  Colonel  Granier, 
of  the  Bolivian  army,  at  Pisagua,  now  numbered  about  ten  thousand 
men.  For  some  unaccountable  reason,  Iquiqui  was  closely  blockaded, 
while  Pisagua,  its  side  door,  was  left  oi)en  so  that  through  it  the  Peru- 
vians were  able  to  receive  re-enforcements  and  provisions.  Amongst 
the  articles  said  to  have  been  sent  were  three  Lay  torpedoes  and  an 
exi)ert  to  handle  them. 

After  being  repaired  and  reman ned  the  Huascar  started  on  a  second 
raid  to  the  southward.  On  July  9  she  arrived  at  Arica,  where  the 
admiral  communicated  with  the  director  of  the  war,  from  whom  he  re-  , 
eeived  orders  to  proceed  south,  and  inflict  as  much  damage  as  possi-  j 
ble  in  capturing  or  destroying  the  enemy's  transports  and  smaller  ves- 
sels, but  on  no  account  to  risk  a  combat  with  superior  or  even  equal 
forces.  He  was  also  informed  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  blockaders 
to  get  under  way  during  the  night  and  run  well  out  to  sea,  as  a  precau- 
tion against  torpedoes,  of  whose  existence  in  Iquiqui  they  had  become 
aware. 

Leaving  Arica,  Grau  ran  into  the  Bay  of  Iquiqui  the  same  night,  and 
having  communicated  with  General  Buendia,  started  out  again,  when 
he  discovered  the  transport  Cousiiio.  He  forced  this  vessel  to  sur- 
render, and  was  about  to  take  possession  of  her  when  he  discovered  a 
vessel  steaming  towards  him.  At  first  he  thought  it  was  the  Cochrane, 
l)ut  a  closer  api)roacli  revealed  the  Magellanes.  The  Huascar  headed 
towards  her,  and,  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards,  fired  a  300- 
])f>under,  at  the  same  time  opening  a  heavy  fire  of  small-arms  and 
machine  guns.  The  Magellanes  returned  a  stand  of  grape  from  her 
64-pounder,  and  commenced,  a  well-sustained  fusillade,  it  being  impos- 
sible to  fire  again  with  the  great  guns,  as  they  could  not  be  brought 
to  bear.  The  Huascar  made  two  attemj)ts  to  ram,  that  were  evaded  by 
ber  lively  antagonist.  She  then  took  her  station  at  a  distance  of  100 
yards  from  the  starboard  side  of  the  latter  and  continued  firing.  This 
maneuver  brought  her  within  range  of  the  115-pounder  of  the  Magel- 
lanes, one  shot  from  which  was  firrd,  l)ut  without  serious  clftn-.tj  alliiougli 
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Coimnaiidoi-  Latorre  claims  to  hiive  pierced  the  iron-clad  at  the  water 
line.  The  LIuascar  turned  and  made  another  ram  attack,  coming  per- 
pendicularl\' to  the  enemy  and  aiming  amidships;  by  a  dash  ahead  this 
was  avoided.  A  fourth  attempt  was  made  to  ram,  bow  to  bow,  but 
with  no  better  success.  The  Tluascar  had  now  fired  six  300-pounder  pro- 
jectiles, the  Magellanes  one  115-pouuder,  one  Gl-pounder  stand  of  grape,, 
six  2()-pounder  shell,  one  20-pounder  grape,  2,400  small-arm  cartridges,, 
and  360  Adams  revolver  cartridges,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  consider- 
able cutting  up  of  rigging,  boats,  &c.,  and  threci  men  slightly  wounded, 
the  results  were  nil.  The  firing  brought  the  Cochrane  on  the  ground, 
and  caused  the  Huascar,  in  obediences  to  the  instructions  received  by 
her  commander,  to  leave  after  a  short  running  fight.  It  was  after  this 
fight  that  Caiitain  Simpson  was  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  Cochrane 
by  Captain  Latorre. 

The  Chilians  now^  changed  their  tactics  and  remained  at  anchor  dur- 
ing the  night.  On  the  night  of  July  IG  the  lookouts  on  board  the 
Cochrane  reported  an  object  in  the  water  near  the  ship,  that  was  sup- 
])osed  to  be  a  Lay  torpedo.  Fire  was  immediately  opened  on  it,  and 
shortly  afterwards  forty  shell  were  thrown  into  the  town ;  a  number  of 
people,  non-combatants  and  others,  were  killed,  and  some  property 
destroyed. 

On  the  17th  of  July  the  Huascar  again  left  Arica  for  the  south,, 
the  Union  accompanying  her.  They  visited  the  ports  of  Caldera, 
Cavrigal,  Bajo,  and  Pan  de  Azucar,  destroying  the  launches  used  for 
landing,  and  capturing  two  merchantmen  loaded  with  coal  and  cop[)er. 
On  the  20th  the  Huascar  captured  the  large  transport  Eimac,  that 
was  conveying  stores  and  a  fine  battalion  of  cavalry — the  Yungay, 
Colonel  Bulnes — to  Antofagasta.  Among  the  stores  captured  was  a 
large  supply"  of  water-skins,  intended  for  carrying  water  on  a  march 
that  was  then  talked  of  from  Antofagasta  across  the  desert  of  Ata- 
cama  to  Iquiqui.  Besides  these  valuable  captures  the  Huascar  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  herself  greatly  feared,  although  Gran  had  not  com- 
mitted a  single  illegal  or  cruel  act.  His  expeditions  had  caused  Chile 
to  spend  large  amounts  in  fortifying  her  ports,  had  rendered  her  trade 
uncertain,  and  iiad  stopped  the  transi)ortation  of  troops  and  stores; 
without  armed  escorts. 

The  officers  captured  in  the  Kimac,  together  with  those  of  the  Esme- 
ralda, were  sent  to  Callao  in  the  Pilcomayo  and  thence  across  the  mount- 
ains to  Tarma,  where  they  were  afterwards  joined  by  the  cavalrymen. 

About  this  time  the  first  actual  improvements  were  made  in  the 
fortifications  of  Callao.  A  sunken  battery  was  constructed  on  the  long 
cobble  point  known  as  the  Whale's  Back.  In  this  were  mounted  two 
20-inch  1,000-pounder  smooth-bore  muzzle-loading  guns — one  a  Rodman, 
the  other  a  Dahlgren.  Several  heavy  guns  were  also  added  to  the 
batteries  north  of  the  town.  Ancon,  a  landing  place  north  of  Callao,, 
and  Chorillos,  to  the  south,  were  also  slightly  fortitied. 
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The  Huascar,  still  raiding  in  the  south,  entered  the  port  of  Caldera 
and  almost  captured  the  trausport  Lamar,  which  was  saved  only  by 
being  hauled  into  very  shoal  water  behind  the  mole. 

Amongst  the  articles  captured  in  the  Rimac  was  the  official  corre- 
spondence  of  the  Government,  from  which  it  was  learned  that  the 
Chilians  expected  two  cargoes  of  arms  from  Europe  by  way  of  the 
Straits.  The  Union,  under  Captain  Garcia  y  Garcia,  was  therefore  dis- 
patched to  those  waters,  reaching  Punta  Arenas,  the  Chilian  settlement 
in  the  Straits,  August  18,  just  after  the  first  cargo  had  passed  through. 
The  Union  was  coaled  and  provisioned,  no  resistance  being  made  by 
the  governor  with  his  little  guard  of  forty  soldiers.  The  governor,  it 
is  said,  assured  Captain  Garcia  that  both  cargoes  had  passed,  and  sent 
him  off  in  pursuit  just  as  the  second  vessel  was  entering  from  the  Atlan- 
tic.   Two  Chilian  ships  were  sent  down  after  the  Union,  but  missed  her. 

Great  dissatisfaction  was  now  expressed  in  Chile  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  The  press  began  to  cry  loudly  for  change,  for 
an  advance  of  the  army,  for  energetic  movements  by  the  navy  to  stop 
the  successful  career  of  the  Huascar ;  for  anything,  in  fact,  which  can 
usually  be  done  better  on  paper  than  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  ,  The  peo- 
ple, excited  by  the  i)ress,  began  to  give  vent  to  their  pent-up  feelings  in 
meetings,  some  of  which  bore  a  very  close  resemblance  to  mobs.  The 
Government  issued  several  decrees,  abandoned  the  blockade  of  Iquiqui, 
brought  all  the  vessels  that  could  be  spared  from  the  protection  of  An- 
tofagasta  to  Valparaiso  for  repairs ;  superseded  Captain  Simpson  in  com  • 
mand  of  the  Cochrane  bj^  Captain  Latorre,  who  was  the  hero  of  the 
hour,  on  account  of  his  able  management  of  the  Magellanes ;  appointed 
Don  Rafael  Sotomayor  minister  of  war,  and  sent  him  to  Antofagasta  to 
superintend  matters. 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  monitor  Manco  Capac,  convoyed  by  the 
Oroya,  went  from  Callao  to  Arica.  This  place,  which  had  become  the 
headquarters  of  the  allied  army,  was  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  just 
aiorth  of  a  high  bluff  called  the  Moro,  three  sides  of  which  were  almost 
perpendicular ;  the  fourth  sloped  inland.  The  crown  of  this  bluff  had 
been  strongly  fortified,  and  a  semicircle  of  forts  protected  the  town  and 
the.  land  face  of  the  bluff.  The  monitor  was  needed  to  complete  the 
circle  of  defense.  '  I 

The  Huascar  had  gone  south  again,  having  stopped  at  Iquiqui,  now 
open,  where  she  took  on  board  two  of  the  Lay  torpedoes  and  an  operator. 
She  next  appeared  off  Antofagasta,  on  the  night  of  August  27.  It  is 
said  that  information  of  the  absence  of  the  ironclads  (which  were  at 
Val}>araiso  repairing)  was  given  by  a  man  whom  she  took  out  of  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company's  steamer  Ho,  to  the  northward  of 
the  place.  This  person  had  embarked  at  Iquiqui  as  a  through  passenger 
to  Montevideo.  The  following  account  of  what  next  happened  is  gen- 
erally accepted,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  verify  it  to  my  entire  satis- 
faction, owing  to  the  unusual  reticence  of  the  official  eye-witnesses.    The 
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Huascar  approached  the  Abtao,  which  lay  at  anchor  off  the  reef,  to  a 
distance  of  200  yards.  This  distance  had  been  selected  by  the  expert, 
although  the  admiral  offered  to  place  his  vessel  nearer.  One  of  the  tor- 
pedoes was  then  launched  troiii  the  deck,  and  had  proceeded  some  dis- 
taaceon  its  course,  when  it  began  to  turn  to  port,  making  a  half  circle  in 
that  direction,  and  coming  back  towards  the  vessel.  Efforts  were  made 
tostop  it,  but  nothing  but  a  reduction  in  speed  was  effected.  Lieutenant 
Diez  Canseco,  appreciating  the  danger  to  which  all  were  exposed,  jumped 
overboard  and  caused  the  torpedo  to  deviate  from  its  dangerous  course. 
Tills  trial  thoroughly  disgusted  Grau  with  this  system  of  torpedoes, 
and,  on  his  return  to  Iquiqui,  he  had  them  landed  and  buried  in  the 

I   cemetery,  where  they  were  resurrected  by  the  Chilians  some  months 

f    afterward.  ' 

I        Tke  next  day  at  11  a.  m.  the  Huascar,  again  ran  in  and  engaged  the 

I  slioi^e  batteries  and  corvettes  Magellanes  and  Abtao,  severely  damaging 
the  latter  vessel,  besides  killing  and  wounding  about  20  of  her  crew. 

*        The  Huascar  was  struck  by  a  150-pounder  shell,  that  passed  through 

I  lier smoke-stack  on  the  starboard  side,  and  descending  passed  out  through 
the  smoke-stack  and  coaming  of  the  fire-room  hatch,  about  eighteen 

'■:    inches  from  the  deck,  on  the  other  side,  killing  the  lieutenant  command- 

I  in^  the  quarter-deck  division  of  guns,  who  happened  to  be  behind  the 
smoke-stack  at  the  time,  wounding  the  ship's  bugler,  and,  glancing  on  the 
waret'-way,  passed  overboard  without  exploding.  Had  this  shot  been  a 
little  lower  it  would  have  passed  through  the  base  of  the  stack,  thence 
under  the  armored  deck  into  the  port  boilers,  there  being  no  bomb-proof 
grating  to  stop  it.  A  300-pounder  common  shell,  English  service  per- 
cussion fuse,  struck  the  Abtao  just  at  the  end  of  its  range  of  three 
thousand  vards.  The  Abtao  was  at  anchor  without  steam,  and  at  the 
time>  heeled  towards  the  Huascar.  This  shell  came  in  on  the  starboard 
sidii,  traversed  the  iron  mainmast,  struck  the  deck  on  the  port  side 
abreast  the  engine-room  hatch  and  exploded,  damaging  the  mainmast 
and  bulwarks,  tearing  a  hole  in  the  composite  deck  about  four  by  six 
feet,  twisting  the  iron  deck-beams,  pieces  of  the  shell  breaking  up  the 
en^iue-room  gallery  plating  and  passing  into  the  coal-bunkers,  the  coal 
in  which  saved  the  bottom  of  the  ship.  The  chief  engineer,  who  was 
on  the  spar-deck,  and  five  men  were  killed.     One  of  the  latter  had  his 

I  head  taken  entirely  off  by  the  barrel  of  his  own  rifle,  which  he  had  slung 
across  his  back  diagonally,  a  piece  striking  the  muzzle,  which  projected 
above  his  right  shoulder,  his  back  being  towards  the  enemy.  Another 
siiaiiar  projectile,  fired  in  the  same  round  a  minute  afterwards,  glanced 
on  the  bridge-rail  very  close  to  the  commanding  oflicer,  passed  through 
the  bridge-frame  and  ladder,  went  through  the  smoke-stack,  struck  a 
cavil-plate  in  the  port  water-way,  and  exploded,  bulging  out  the  side,  and 
damaging  the  bulwarks  and  deck.  This  shot  killed  eight  men.  Both  of 
these  fires  were  remarkable  for  rauge  and  accuracy,  and  for  the  perfect 
■^ctioa  of  the  fuses  used. 

11 
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After  leaving  Aiitofagasta,  the  Huascar  visited  Taltal,  Tocapilla,  an 
Mejilloiies  de  Bolivia,  capturing-  and  destroying  hulks  and  launche 
She  then  returned  north  to  Arica. 

The  two  vessels  that  were  loaded  with  arms  and  munitions  and  bad 
escaped  from  the  Union,  arrived  safely  at  Valparaiso,  and  their  cargoes 
■  served  to  equip  a  new  levy  of  3,000  men  who  were  already  in  a  good 
state  of  discipline.     Twelve  men-of-war  and  transports  left  Yalparais 
on  the  20th  of  September  for  Antofagasta. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  the  Cochrane  having  been  put  in  complet 
repair,  the  Chilian  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Blanco,  Hagship  of  Cora 
modore  Eiveros,  the  Cochrane,  the  O'Higgins,  and  Covadonga,  and  th 
transports  Loa,  Mathias  Cousiiio  went  north  toward  Arica.  The  Cousin 
on  approaching  Arica,  took  in  tow  the  steam  launches  of  the  two  iron- 
clads rigged  for  torpedo  service.     A  delay  occurred  in  hoisting  out  th& 
Blanco's  boat,  one  of  the  pennants  carried  away,  dropping  and  seriously 
injuring  it.     This  caused  the  attack  to  be  delayed  twenty-four  hours* 
At  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  Cousiiio  having  reached 
what  was  suj^posed  to  be  a  short  distance  from  the  port,  the  boats  started 
on  their  mission  to  destroy  the  Huascar.     On  account  of  a  miscalculation 
of  the  distance,  they  failed  to  arrive  off  the  port  until  broad  daylight  y 
this,  and  the  absence  of  the  Peruvian  iron-clad  caused  the  attack  to 
be  relinquished.    From  some  fishermen  Commodore  Eiveros  learned 
that  the  Huascar  and  Union  had  started  on  another  raid  to  the  south-   , 
ward.    A  council  of  war  was  called,  and  the  question  whether  it  were  / 
better  to  remain,  bombard  the  defenses  and  sink  the  Manco  Capac  at 
the  risk  of  injuries  to  their  own  ships  and  without  a  landing  force  to 
follow  up  their  probable  success,  or  to  go  south  and  attemi:>t  to  capture 
the  Huascar,  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  second  proposition. 

The  Huascar  had  been  sent  south  with  the  Union  on  her  fourth  raid 
by  order  of  General  Prado,  and  against  the  advice  of  Admiral  Gran. 
The  latter  asserted  that  his  ship's  bottom  was  exceedingly  foul,  and 
that  her  speed  had  been  impaired  by  long,  active  service.    He  urge 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  Callao,  where  the  only  means 
making  the  necessary  repairs  existed,  as  he  considered  his  vessel  of  to 
great  value,  in  the  i>resent  reduced  state  of  the  navy,  to  be  needlessly 
risked.    Other  councils  prevailed,  however,  and  Peru's  only  hope  start e4i 
south  September  30th,  with  her  brave  commander,  the  latter  never  to- 
return,  the  former  to  add  to  the  already  superior  strength  of  the  enemy. 

At  about  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October  5,  the  Huascar  and 
Union,  having  escorted  the  Eimac  with  a  body  of  troops  under  General 
Bustamente  to  Iquiqui,  appeared  off  the  harbor  of  Coquimbo.  The 
handling  of  these  two  vessels  on  this  occasion  was  most  admirable. 
Perfect  quiet  reigned  in  both,  and,  although  they  passed  within  a 
cable's  lengch  of  the  Pensacola,  the  only  sound  heard  was  a  whispered 
order,  in  English,  to  "Go  ahead  slow."  Captain  Garcia  y  Garcia,  the 
commander  of  the  Union,  has  since  said  that  great  trouble  was  expe- 
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rienced  in  controlling  the  steam  on  board  his  vessel  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  blowing  off.  Xot  a  shot  was  fired  from  the  shore-batteries^ 
which  had  been  constructed  at  great  exi3ense,  and  were  armed  with 
guns  at  least  one  of  which  could  have  pierced  the  Huascar's  armor. 
After  cruising  about  the  harbor,  finding  no  transports,  and  not  being 
able  to  draw  the  fires  of  the  batteries,  the  two  vessels  went  south 
around  the  point  at  a  little  after  3  a.  m.  All  the  next  day  they  kept  in 
sight  to  the  southward  of  the  port,  managing  to  intercept  two  mail 
steamers,  from  which  they  learned  of  the  Chilian  move  to  the  north- 
ward. During  the  6th  and  7th  the  Peruvians  moved  up  the  coast,  andy 
although  Admiral  Grau's  orders  were,  not  to  approach  nearer  than  70 
miles  to  Antofagasta,  wliere  the  Chilian  squadron  was  supposed  to  be 
when  he  left  Arica,  he  determined,  on  the  strength  of  his  later  informa- 
[ition,  to  look  in  at  that  place,  especially  as  it  had  been  reported  to  him 
that  the  Cochrane  had  broken  down  and  was  not  able  to  accompany 
the  squadron,  as  she  could  not  use  her  engines.  This  fact,  which  was- 
true,  had  been  remedied  and  she  had  pursued  her  course.  Leaving  the 
Union  on  lookout  near  Point  Tetas,  the  Huascar  ran  in  towards  the 
anchorage  off  Antofagasta  at  about  1.30  on  the  morning  of  October  8. 
Finding  nothing  to  interest  her  there,  she  stood  out  and  rejoined  the 
Union  at  3.15.  Both  vessels  now  stood  round  Point  Tetas  and  headed 
north.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  they  made  the  smoke  of  three  vessels 
coming  along  the  coast,  steering  south,  about  6  miles  distant.  These 
were  soon  after  recognized  as  vessels  of  war,  and  the  course,  at  3.30,. 
changed  to  southwest. 

The  Chilian  squadron  at  Mejillones  having  coaled,  put  to  sea  during 
the  night  of  the  7th  in  two  divisions ;  the  first,  under  Commodore 
Riveros,  consisted  of  the  slower  vessels,  Blanco,  Covadonga,  and  Ma- 
thias  Cousino,  left  at  about  10  p.  m.,  and  steered  down  the  coast 
towards  Antofagasta;  the  second,  under  Commander  Latorre,  con- 
sisted of  the  Cochrane,  O'Higgins,  and  Loa,  left  at  about  1  a.  m.  of 
the  8th,  with  orders  to  cruise  25  miles  on  and  off  Point  Angamos. 
This  was  done  in  accordance  with  telegraphic  instructions  from  the 
director  of  the  war,  and  differed  slightlj'  from  the  original  plan  of 
the  commodore,  who  intended  to  have  moved  south  along  the  coast  iu 
similar  divisions,  the  first  division  skirting  the  coast  and  looking  in  at 
the  bays,  while  tlie  second  stood  in  the  same  direction  but  farther  off 
shore,  and  about  10  miles  on  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  first.  Either 
of  these  plans  would  probably  have  entailed  the  same  results.  Thus 
it  was  that,  at  3.30  on  the  morning  of  October  8,  the  wieather  being  fine 
and  clear,  the  lookout  in  the  Blanco's  top  reported  the  smoke  of  two 
vessels  approaching  from  under  Point  Tetas,  distant  about  G  miles.  At 
daylight  the  enemies  recognized  each  other.  The  Husacar  ran  for  an 
hour  to  the  southwest  at  full  speed,  making  about  lOj  knots  with  sixty 
revolutions  and  an  average  pressure  of  25.5  pounds  of  steam,  the  Blanco 
and  Covadonga  following,  making  about  7J  knots.     The  Mathias  Cou 
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«iuo  was  sent  in  towards  Antofagasta,  but  later  turned  to  the  north- 
ward and  followed  her  consorts.  Commodore  Eiveros  saw  immediately 
that  the  chase  was  hoi)eless ;  still,  on  the  chance  of  an  accident  to  the 
machinery  of  the  Huascar  or  her  consort,  or  of  their  turning  to  the 
nor  til  ward  and  being  cut  off  by  the  second  division,  he  determined  to 
continue  it.  ^1 

It  has  been  asked,  and  with  good  reason,  whether  the  results  of  the 
battle  might  not  have  been  different  had  the  Peruvian  ships  engaged 
the  Chilians  at  this  time.  It  is  true  that  the  Union  was  a  much  more 
I)owerful  vessel  than  the  Covadonga,  and  that  both  she  and  the  Huascar 
had  a  great  advantage  in  speed.  When,  however,  we  consider  that  the 
admiral's  orders  were  verj^  explicit,  and  wisely  so,  that  he  should  run 
no  risks  with  his  ships,  as  the  loss  of  the  Huascar  would  give  the 
Chilians  the  command  of  the  sea,  it  does  not  seem  strange  that  he 
should  have  attempted  to  escape.  Admiral  Grau,  finding  that  he  was 
rapidly  distancing  his  pursuers,  turned  to  the  northward  at  about  5.40, 
^nd  eased  his  engines  by  reducing  the  revolutions  to  fifty-three.  Having 
been  on  deck  all  night,  he  now  lay  down  for  some  much  needed  rest. 
At  about  7.15  smoke  was  seen,  from  the  Huascar,  on  the  horizon  to  the 
northwest,  and  at  7.30  she  having  stood  slightl}^  to  the  westward  to 
reconnoiter,  the  Cochrane  and  her  consorts  were  recognized.  The  Hu- 
ascar was  seen  at  about  the  same  time  from  the  Cochrane's  top,  and  the 
Loa  was  sent  to  reconnoiter.  Admiral  Grau,  who  had  now  come  on 
deck,  i)robably  felt  confident  that  he  could  elude  the  Cochrane,  as  her 
speed,  according  to  the  latest  information  in  his  possession,  was  only 
eight  knots,  and  stood  for  a  short  time  towards  tlie  Loa.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  the  Cochrane  was  changing  her  bearings  more  rapidly  than  he 
had  anticij)ated,  he  stood  more  to  the  east,  and  ordered  full  speed.  The 
Union  which  had  remained  on  the  Huascar's  port  quarter,  now,  at  about 
7.45,  crossed  her  stern  and  passed  to  starboard  of  her  at  full  speed. 
From  this  moment  this  vessel,  it  is  alleged,  by  order  of  the  admiral, 
made  the  best  of  her  way  to  Arica,  followed  until  dark  by  the  O'Higgins 
and  Loa.  The  conduct  of  these  three  commanding  officers  has  been 
much  commented  upon;  the  first  for  not  engaging,  the  others  for  not 
continuing  the  pursuit.  The  three  iron-clads  were  now  about  eight 
thousand  yards  distant  from  each  other.  Grau  saw  that  his  only  chance 
of  escape  lay  in  his  speed.  At  9.10,  as  the  Cochrane  had  approached  to 
within  less  than  four  thousand  yards,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  could 
€ross  his  bows,  he  ordered  the  crew  to  quarters,  and  shortly  afterward 
entered  his  conning-tower  alone.  In  going  to  quarters  an  accident  oc- 
curred in  shifting  the  lead  from  the  ordinary  steering-wheel  under  the 
poop  to  the  fighting  one  in  the  turret-chamber  under  the  conning-tower. 
This  caused  the  Huascar  to  yaw  considerably  whilst  a  makeshift  tackle 
w^as  being  rigged.  At  0.25  the  Cochrane,  being  about  three  thousand 
yards  distant,  the  Huascar  opened  fire  with  her  turret-guns.  The  sec- 
ond shot,  licocheting  ahead  of  the  Cochrane,  entered  her  unarmore 
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bows,  and  after  smashing;  the  galley  and  causing  some  slight  damage 
fell  on  deck  without  exploding.  At  this  time  the  Blanco  was  about  six 
miles  astern.  The  Cochrane  did  not  answer  these  shots  but  stood  on 
until  within  two  thousand  yards,  when  she  opened  fire.  One  of  her  first 
shots  penetrated  the  Huascar's  armor  on  the  port  side  and  exploding 
entered  the  turret-chamber,  where  it  set  fire  to  the  light  wood-work, 
killed  and  wounded  twelve  men,  some  of  whom  were  at  the  winches  used 
to  revolve  the  turret,  and  drove  its  own  fragments  and  debris  of  all 
kinds  under  the  turret-trucks,  w^hich  it  jammed  for  the  time  being.  A 
10-inch  300-pounder  Palliser  chilled  shell  from  the  Huascar,  fired  at  a 
range  of  six  hundred  yards,  struck  the  Cochrane^s  starboard  side-armor 
at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees.  The  plate,  which  was  six  inches  thick, 
was  indented  or  scored  out  to  a  depth  of  three  inches,  the  bolts  were 
moved,  and  the  backing  was  forced  in  ;  abeam  was  also  broken.  The 
shell  probably  broke  up. 

At  9.40  the  Huascar  stood  a  little  to  port  with  the  intention  of 
ramming  the  Cochrane,  but  the  latter  prevented  this  by  turning  an 
equal  amount  to  port  and  steering  a  parallel  course.  At  9.45  the  con- 
ning-tower  was  struck  by  a  shell,  which  exploded  in  it,  shattering  it 
very  much  and  blowing  Admiral  Grau  to  pieces — only  one  foot  and  a 
few  fragments  being  found.  Admiral  Grau  usually  directed  the  move- 
ments of  his  vessel  with  his  head  and  shoulders  out  of  the  top  of  the 
tower;  the  shell,  therefore,  must  have  hit  him  at  about  the  waist.  The 
concussion  from  this  shot  caused  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Diego  Ferre, 
the  admiral's  aide,  who  w^as  at  the  fighting-wheel,  separated  from  the 
conning-tower  by  a  light  wooden  grating  only.  This  oflBcer's  body  w^as 
mistaken  for  that  of  his  commander,  and  caused  the  erroneous  state- 
ments which  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  combat.  Ko  wounds  were 
found  on  Lieutenant  Ferre's  body.  Part  of  this  shot  also  disabled  the 
fighting-wheel,  and  the  vessel  turned  to  starboard  and  ran  to  the  east- 
ward until  the  damage  having  been  repaired  she  was  again  headed 
north.  About  this  time  a  shell  penetrated  the  armor  of  the  turret 
(now  trained  on  the  port  quarter)  in  its  thickest  part  to  the  left  of 
the  port  of  the  right  gun,  killing  and  disabling  most  of  the  guns'  crews. 
Among  the  former  were  the  two  gun-captains,  and  among  the  latter 
Commander  Meliton  Carbajal,  chief  of  staff,  who  had  come  to  inform 
the  second  in  command.  Commander  Elias  Aguirre,  that  he  was  now  in 
command.  This  shot  furnishes  the  data  for  the  killing  effect  of  the 
projectile  fired  experimentally  at  the  Glatton  some  years  ago,  which 
by  a  curious  coincidence  struck  exactly  the  same  part  of  the  turret. 
Relief  crews  were  sent  to  the  guns,  but  the  firing  became  very  wild,  as 
the  men  were  comparatively  inexi)erienced.  The  right  gun  had  been 
disabled  by  the  shot  above  mentioned,  which  bent  the  right  compressor 
and  cap-square.  Lieutenant  Kodriguez  while  looking  out  of  one  of  the 
gun-ports  had  his  head  taken  off".  An  eye-witness  reports  that  the 
native  part  of  the  crew  was  much  demoralized  by  the  loss  of  their  com- 
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mander.  The  cabin  and  wardroom  were  full  of  men  and  officers,  some 
wounded  and  many  refugees  from  the  upper  deck,  from  which  every  one 
had  been  driven  by  the  Kordenfelt  and  small-arm  fire  of  the  enemy. 

The  Cochrane  now  attempted  to  ram,  coming  at  right  angles  to  her 
adversary,  firing  her  starboard  bow  gun  at  two  hundred  yards;  the 
center  gun  missed  fire.  She  missed  the  Huascar  and  passed  about  five 
yards  astern  of  her.  A  shot  from  one  of  the  Cochrane's  port  guns  pierced 
the  armor  of  her  opponent  on  the  starboard  quarter,  exploding  and 
doing  much  damage,  including  carrying  away  the  iron  tiller-block, 
which  served  as  a  lead  for  both  ordinary  and  fighting  wheel  ropes.  The 
Huascar  now  agaiu  headed  to  the  eastward.  A  shell  pierced  the  armor 
abreast  the  engine  room,  covering  the  engines  with  debris^  and  killing 
and  wounding  several  persons  in  the  engine-room  gallery.  Among  the 
latter  were  Surgeon  Tavara  and  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  master  of  the  schooner 
Coquimbo,  captured  a  few  days  before,  and  whose  crew  were  forced  to 
render  service  during  the  action.  The  relieving-tackles,  which  had  a 
very  bad  lead  behind  the  transoms  in  the  admiral's  cabin,  were  now 
manned.  The  steering  was  very  uncertain,  as  Commander  Aguirre  had 
to  conn  the  vessel  from  one  of  the  lookout  hoods  of  the  turret,  and  the 
word  had  to  be  i)assed  clear  aft  on  the  lower  deck  to  the  men  at  the 
relieving  tackles.  The  Cochrane  again  attempted  to  ram  the  Huascar 
firing  her  starboard  bow  gun  as  before  at  two  hundred  yards,  and  com" 
ing  on  at  right  angles  with  the  center  guns  trained  abeam  with  three  de- 
grees depression.  She  again  missed  her  blow,  and  passed  astern.  The 
center  gun  was  being  loaded  at  this  time. 

It  was  now  about  10.10,  and  the  Blanco  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action, 
passing  between  the  Huascar  and  the  Cochrane  just  as  the  latter  was 
preparing  to  ram  a  third  time.  The  Cochrane,  to  avoid  the  imminent 
danger  in  which  she  was  placed  by  her  consort's  ram,  was  forced  to  turn 
to  port  and  then  to  the  northward,  increasing  her  distance  to  twelve 
hundred  yards.  The  Huascar  turned  to  starboard  and  headed  for  the 
Blanco  with  the  intenticm  of  ramming  her,  at  the  same  time  firing  some 
ineffectual  shots  in  her  direction.  The  Blanco  sheered  to  starboard  also, 
and  passing  at  about  twenty-five  yards'  distance,  poured  a  broadside 
into  her  stern,  which  killed  or  wounded  all  of  the  men  at  the  relieving- 
tackles,  and  also  many  of  the  wounded  and  others  assembled  in  the 
officers'  quarters.  The  wounded  were  now  removed  to  the  coal-bunker, 
and  store-rooms.     The  Huascar  now  stood  to  the  westward. 

On  account  of  the  number  of  shots  whicli  had  traversed  the  smok 
stack,  driving  down  soot,  debris,  and  smoke  into  the  fire  room,  it  wai 
impossible  to  see  the  gauges.  The  water  fell  too  low  in  one  of  the  boi 
ers,  which  allowed  the  tubes  to  be  burned  through,  and  caused  a  great 
escape  of  steam.  This  led  the  Chilians  to  believe  that  they  had  struck 
one  of  the  boilers.  The  small-arm  fire  at  some  previous  time  killed  and 
disabled  three  out  of  the  four  men  stationed  at  the  Gatling  gun  in  the 
Huascar's  top,  although  protected  by  a  boiler- iron  screen.     The  fourth 
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mau  went  below.  This  must  have  been  done  by  the  small-arm  men  in 
the  Chilian  tops;  the  latter  were  hif>her  than  that  of  the  Hnascar,  which 
had  no  top  covering  or  hood.  The  breast-high  shield  bore  no  evidence 
of  having-  been  penetrated  from  below.  At  10.25  the  Huascar's  colors 
were  shot  away  at  the  flag-staff,  and  for  some  moments  she  was  sux)- 
posed  to  have  surrendered,  and  all  firing  ceased.  A  loader  at  one  of 
the  guns  went  aft  and  hoisted  another  flag  at  the  gaff.  A  shot  about 
this  time  penetrated  the  turret  of  the  Huascar,  killing  or  mortally 
wounding  every  man  in  it,  including  Commander  Aguirre.  Some  idea 
of  the  terrible  effects  of  this  shot  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
when  this  officer's  body  was  found  and  identified,  all  the  upper  part  of 
the  head  was  gone,  the  lower  jaw  only  remaining,  four  wounds  on  the 
right  leg,  a  cut  across  the  stomach,  and  six  bod}^  wounds;  the  right 
.shoulder  and  arm  had  disappeared  entirely.  He  was  standing  at  the 
time  to  the  left  and  rear  of  the  left  gun,  with  his  head  in  the  sighting- 
hood.  Lieutenant  Palacios  was  terribly  wounded  by  this  shot.  At 
Commander  Latorre's  urgent  request  Palacios  was  sent  on  board  the 
next  northern-bound  mail  steamer,  but  died  before  reaching  Lima. 

The  command  had  devolved  upon  the  fourth  officer.  Lieutenant  Pedro 
Garezon.  The  vessel  was  almost  unmanageable  and  on  tire  in  several 
places;  still  the  engines  were  kept  going,  and  the  left  turret  gun  was 
tired  occasionally.  The  Cochrane  now  returned  and  again  tried  to  ram  ; 
she  was  only  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  chance  movements  of  the 
Huascar.  Both  Chilian  ships  now  followed  the  Hnascar,  using  the  bow 
and  center  guns,  accompanied  by  an  unceasing  shower  of  small-arm  and 
machine-gun  projectiles.  The  Cochrane  was  struck  during  the  action, 
probably  when  she  turned  off'  to  give  place  to  the  Blanco,  by  a  shell 
which  entered  her  unarmored  stern  and  caused  considerable  damage, 
wounding  ten  men,  of  whom  two  afterwards  died.  The  Covadonga  now 
came  up  and  succeeded  in  putting  herself  on  record  by  firing  one  gun. 
Lieutenant  Garezon,  after  calling  a  council  of  surviving  officers,  sent 
Sub-Lieutenant  Kicardo  Herrera  to  the  chief  engineer  with  orders  to 
attempt  to  sink  the  vessel  by  opening  her  valves.  Chief  Engineer  Mac- 
Mahon  and  his  assistants  succeeded  in  partially  accomplishing  this  by 
opening  the  circulating-valves  of  the  condensers,  to  do  which  they  had 
to  stop  the  engines.  They  were  at  work  on  the  bonnet  of  the  main 
injection-valve  when  Lieutenant  Simpson  of  the  Cochrane  interfered, 
revolver  in  hand.  While  this  was  going  on  below  some  of  the  men  for- 
ward crawled  up  through  the  fore-hatch  and  waved  towels  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, seeing  which  the  Chilians  ceased  firing.  The  flag  was  then 
hauled  down.  As  the  Huascar's  engines  did  not  stop  at  first,  they  were 
going  to  reopen  fire  when  she  became  motionless,  probably  for  the 
reason  already  stated.  She  was  immediately  boarded  by  boats  from 
the  Cochrane,  under  Lieutenant  Simpson,  and  from  the  Blanco,  under 
Lieutenant-Commander  Castillo,  chief  of  staff  to  the  commodore;  with 
them  came  .surgeons  and  engineers. 
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The  Chilian  officers  on  taking  possession  found  from  three  to  four  fe< 
of  water  in  the  hold.  Some  of  the  holes  made  in  the  sides  by  the  pro" 
jectiles  were  nearly  awash,  and  in  a  few  more  minutes  the  vessel  would 
have  sunk.  She  was  also  found  on  fire  in  several  places,  especially 
over  the  magazines  forward.  Fortunately  the  sea  was  smooth,  and  the 
valves  being  closed,  the  pumps  were  started,  the  ship  freed  from  water,. 
and  the  fire  extinguished.  The  wounded  and  prisoners  were  transferred 
to  the  Chilian  ships.  The  Huascar's  engines  had  received  no  damage, 
and  three  out  of  four  of  the  boilers  were  in  condition  to  be  used;  there- 
fore  with  very  little  assistance  she  was  enabled  to  go  into  the  port  of 
Mejillones  during  the  afternoon,  and  in  two  days,  her  shot-holes  having 
been  temporarily  stopped  and  steering  gear  repaired,  she  started  in 
charge  of  a  prize  crew  under  Lieutenant  Peiia,  the  executive  officer  of 
the  Blanco,  for  Valparaiso,  where  she  was  completely  overhauled.  Her 
plates  which  had  been  damaged  were  either  re[)laced  by  some  which 
had  been  brought  from  England  to  plate  the  Chacabuco  and  O'Higgins,. 
or  by  plugging  with  masses  of  wrought  iron  hammered  in.  On  the  8th 
of  December  she  was  again  ready  for  active  service. 

The  scene  on  board  the  Huascar  when  boarded  was  terrible.  There 
was  hardly  a  square  yard  of  her  upper  works  that  did  not  bear  marks^ 
of  having  been  struck  with  some  species  of  projectile.  Her  smoke-stack 
and  conning  tower  were  nearly  destroyed,  her  boats  gone,  and  davits 
either  entirely'  carried  away  or  bent  out  of  all  shape.  Her  mast  was 
riddled  and  i)ort  chain-plates  carried  awa^^,  but,  strange  to  say,  no  rig- 
ging was  cut.  The  bulwarks,  poop,  forecastle,  and  hatch-coamings  were 
much  injured.  The  capstan  was  struck  and  knocked  overboard  by  a 
shot.  The  Chilian  fire  must  have  been  extremely  accurate,  a  fact  which 
is  not  surprising,  as  the  Huascar  was  reduced  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  tight — in  fact,  from  the  time  the  Cochrane  took  up  her  position  on 
her  quarter — to  a  little  more  than  an  armored  target.  Below,  the  scene 
was  much  more  terrible.  Everywhere  was  death  and  destruction 
caused  by  the  enemy's  large  shells.  Eighteen  bodies  were  taken  out  of 
the  cabin,  and  the  turret  was  full  of  remains  of  the  two  sets  of  guns^ 
crews.  ' 

The  light  woodwork,  ladders,  and  bulkheads  were  all  destroyed.  It 
was  claimed  that  many  valuable  documents  were  captured.  Among- 
the  papers  found  were  complete  working  drawings  of  the  Blanco  and 
Cochrane.  The  ship's  log  and  steam-log  had  disappeared ;  it  is  claimed 
that  they  were  burned  in  the  furnaces  with  many  other  documents. 
The  total  duration  of  the  action  was  90  minutes.  During  this  time 
the  Huascar  lost  or  had  disabled  her  commander  and  3  next  senior 
officers,  besides  28  officers  and  men  killed  and  48  wounded  out  of  a 
crew  of  about  200.  She  had  her  steering-gear  disabled  three  distinct 
times  by  the  enemy's  fire,  was  set  on  fire  in  eight  different  places,  had 
her  turret  jammed,  her  right  turret  gun  disabled,  and  her  light  guns, 
and  Catling  unmanned.    A  more  curious  and  demoralizing  shot-effect 
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can  hardly  be  imagiued.  Nearly  every  time  that  she  was  struck  the 
greatest  possible  temporary  damage  was  inflicted,  and  yet  no  perma- 
nent injury  was  caused.  The  armor  in  this  case  was  only  a  great 
disadvantage  to  her.  It  served  to  explode  the  enemy's  projectiles, 
which  it  in  no  case  stopped  when  they  struck  at  any  but  the  smallest 
angles.  The  backing  and  inner  skin  only  served  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  fragments  which  were  driven  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel  with 
deadly  effect.  On  the  contrary,  the  shell  that  passed  through  the 
light  iron  sides  of  the  forecastle  did  not  explode  and  did  but  little 
damage.  The  explosion  of  each  shell — and  each  shell  which  pierced 
the  armor  exploded — set  the  ship  on  fire  in  a  new  place.  This  would 
suggest  the  great  necessity  of  permanent  water-mains  with  short 
hose  connections  in  all  parts  of  a  vessel.  The  Chilian  small-arm  and 
Nordenfelt  gun  fire  drove  every  one  from  the  decks  and  away  from 
the  unprotected  quarter-deck  guns,  showing  what  an  important  factor 
that  class  of  fire  is  to  play  in  all  future  naval  actions.  The  Chilians  had 
^twelve  of  their  best  marksmen  stationed  in  each  of  their  fore  and  main 
tops.  This  fire  would  have  been  much  more  terrible  had  repeating-rifles^ 
Ibeen  used.  The  fact  that  good  marksmen  with  rifles  drove  the  crew 
iaway  from  a  machine-gun  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  ]!!^ordenfelt, 
also  adopted  in  the  English  service,  is  similar  in  effects  to  the  Hotchkiss 
revolving-cannon.  It  has  proved  itself  not  only  effective  against  the 
personnel  but  also  against  the  materiel.  This  class  of  arm  is  certainly 
of  great  importance.  The  mere  fact  of  even  the  smaller  calibers  being 
able  to  penetrate  the  sides  of  any  of  our  unarmored  vessels  up  to  eight 
hundred  meters  (seventy  projectiles  a  minute),  ought  to  call  our  atten- 
tion to  it  very  seriously.  The  difficulty  of  ramming  when  both  vessels 
are  under  way,  even  when  one  is  almost  unmanageable,  is  a  feature 
worthy  of  notice. 

It  has  been  asked,  of  what  use  would  the  Whitehead  system  of  tor* 
pedoes  have  been  in  such  an  action?  The  answer  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  Whitehead  or  any  of  the  diverging  systems  would  have  proved 
to  be  dangerous  and  suicidal.  The  spar  type  alone  might  have  been 
used.  The  great  necessity  of  having  several  different  means  of  steering 
seems  also  to  be  well  proved,  especially  some  of  the  systems  proposed 
for  steering  along  the  keel,  or  perhaps  even  a  second  rudder,  as  fitted 
to  the  new  C  class  of  English  corvettes.  The  places  where  each  of 
these  systems  are  worked  should  be  in  direct  telegraphic  or  voice-tube 
connection  with  the  position  or  positions  selected  for  the  commanding 
officer.  The  position  of  the  commanding  officer  in  action  seems  another 
matter  worthy  of  consideration.  Near  the  base  of  the  smoke-stack,  the 
best  vertical  target  on  a  vessel,  seems  to  be  the  worst  place.  The 
Huascar's  tower  had  another  disadvantage;  it  was  between  the  smoke- 
stack and  the  turret,  the  next  best  target.  In  this  way  it  stood  an 
excellent  chance  of  being  hit  by  the  projectiles  which  missed  either  of 
these  prominent  objects.    The  top  of  the  turret  was  found  to  be  the 
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best  position  with  us,  but  a  second  sliould  certainly  be  provided.  A 
splinter-grating  over  the  engines  would  also  seem  to  be  suggested  by 
the  mass  of  debris  which  fell  on  them,  but,  almost  miraculously,  did  not 
stop  them.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while  the  Chilian  vessels  could 
always  bring  some  of  their  guns  to  bear  on  the  Huascar,  the  Huascar 
found  herself  in  many  i)ositions  where  only  sheering  would  bring  her 
guns  to  bear  on  them.  In  fact,  this  action  tends  to  prove  that  an  all- 
round  fire,  even  inferior  in  single  guns,  will  have  a  great  advantage 
over  a  preponderance  of  fire  within  only  given  limits.  ^H 

The  Huascar's  voyage  south  was  one  continued  ovation,  and  her  re- 
ception at  Valparaiso  was  accompanied  by  extensive  religious,  civic, 
and  military  ceremonies.  The  remains  of  Admiral  Grau  were  interred 
at  Santiago  with  full  military  honors,  and  throughout  South  America 
solemn  masses  were  celebrated  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  The  deepest 
regret  at  his  death  was  expressed  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile  by  all 
classes  of  i)eople.  His  record  was  a  bright  one.  His  conduct  had  en- 
deared him  alike  to  friends,  foes,  and  neutrals.  As  an  example  of  his 
disinterested  patriotism,  he  donated  all  the  i)rize-money  which  was  due 
him  from  his  several  captures  to  the  fund  for  carrying  on  the  war.  He 
told  a  friend  before  leaving  Arica  for  the  south  on  his  last  expedition 
that  the  Huascar  would  be  his  tomb,  as  she  proved  to  be.  Admiral 
Orau,  in  any  service,  would  have  been  an  honor  to  the  name  of  gentle- 
man and  an  ornament  to  the  naval  profession.  I 

Commodore  Riveros  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral;  Com-    ; 
manderLatorre  to  that  of  captain;  and  Lieutenant-Commander  Castillo 
to  that  of  commander  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Blanco. 

The  loss  of  the  Huascar  roused  the  Peruvians  to  a  realization  of  their 
l)osition.  A  popular  subscription  was  the  outgrowth  of  this  excitement. 
Men  donated  their  money,  women  their  jewels.  The  money  raised  was 
to  buy  an  iron-clad  in  Europe,  to  be  called  the  Admiral  Grau. 

On  the  Peruvian  side  the  mastery  of  the  sea  pointed  out  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  the  army,  which  had  hitherto  been  inactive,  into  the 
field,  although  some  maintained  that,  being  in  possession  of  the  disputed 
territory,  and  having  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  their  enemies  to  disturb 
this  possession,  the  objects  of  the  war  were  accomplished,  and  it  was  a 
good  time  to  propose  peace.  Be-enforcements  of  every  kind  were 
pushed  forward  to  the  army,  which  now  numbered  about  16,000  men, 
well  drilled  and  equipped.  Sailing-vessels,  to  be  towed  by  the  steam- 
ers, were  chartered  and  taken  to  Antofagasta.  Pack  animals  were 
bought  in  large  numbers.  The  steam  transports  were  supplied  with 
large  flat  lighters  for  landing,  the  larger  vessels  carrying  four  secured 
bottom  outwards  to  their  sides,  the  smaller  ones  one  or  two.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  means  of  landing,  the  Lautaro 
regiment,  of  1,200  men,  with  all  their  materiel,  was  landed  at  Coquimbo, 
and  the  second  battalion  of  the  Coquimbo  regiment,  numbering  GOO, 
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embai'Tied  in  their  place  on  board  the  transport  Itata,  in  a  little  less 
than  two  hours. 

The  Blanco  was  sent  to  Valparaiso  lor  some  slight  repairs.    About 
this  time  the  Chilians  added  to  their  fleet  a  rapid  steel  propeller 
brought  to  Valparaiso  loaded  with  arms,  and  transformed  into  the 
•cruiser  Angamos.     Mounted  on  this  vessel  was  one  of  Armstrong's 
new  8-inch  breech-loading  rifles. 

The  allied  army  at  Arica  and  the  south  numbered  now  about  20,000 
men. 


yii. 

I^TIOM  THE  LANDING  AT  PISAGUA  NOVEMBER  2,  1879,  TO  THE  LANDING 

AT  PACOCHA  FEBRUARY  24,  1880. 

An  expedition,  consisting  of  the  men-of-war  and  ten  or  twelve  trans- 
ports of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  under  Commodore  Eiveros,  carrying 
iiQ  army  of  about  seven  thousand  men,  under  General  Escala,  started 
north  from  Antofagasta,  and  appeared  off  Pisagua  on  the  morning  of 
November  2. 

The  plan  was  to  make  a  feint  at  the  seaport  of  Pisagua,  which  is 
•situated  at  the  foot  of  an  almost  perpendicular  bluff  twelve  hundred 
feet  high.  This  bluff'  could  be  ascended  only  by  the  roadway  of  the  rail- 
road or  by  two  narrow  zigzag  paths ;  this  road  and  these  paths  were  lined 
with  rifle-pits,  the  angles  being  covered  by  redoubts.  Colonel  Granier 
was  stationed  with  twelve  hundred  Bolivians  at  the  Hospicio,  on  the 
summit.  The  town  and  landing  were  defended  bj^  two  100-pound  R. 
>I.  L.  gun  batteries,  situated  to  the  north  and  south,  and  several  lines 
i}f  rifle-pits  covering  the  beach.  A  force  of  three  hundred  men  occupied 
the  town,  where  General  Buendia  himself  hai)pened  to  be  at  the  time 
<if  the  attack.  The  main  attack  was  to  have  been  made  by  a  large  force, 
ivhich  w^as  to  land  at  Junin,  some  miles  down  the  coast.  Junin  was 
undefended.  After  landing,  this  force  was  to  flank  the  bluffs  and  attack 
the  enemy  in  the  rear  during  the  night  j  such  a  movement  being  quite 
possible  owing  to  the  almost  total  disregard  of  scouting  and  picketing 
in  South  American  warfare. 

After  some  delay,  seven  hundred  men  were  embarked  in  boats  and 
pulled  in  towards  the  landing  at  the  north  of  the  town  of  Pisagua,  the 
war-ships  opening  on  the  batteries  and  rifle-pits.  This  force  was  driven 
l>ack.  Soon  afterwards  a  second  force  of  similar  size  was  sent  in,  and 
succeeded  in  making  a  landing  at  the  south  end  of  the  line.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  feat  of  arms  highly  creditable  to  the  pluck  and  enterprise  of 
the  Chilian  navy,  if  not  to  its  discretion.  As  soon  as  the  soldiers  had 
gained  a  footing  the  boats^  crews,  with  their  officers,  joined  them,  leav- 
ing their  boats  in  imminent  danger  of  destruction  from  the  rocks  and 
4  w  s  A 
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surf,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  boats  coukl  not  return  to  the 
ship  for  re-enforcements.  ^  |l 

In  a  few  moments  the  town,  with  its  defenses,  was  carried.  This  was  v 
all  that  was  intended,  but  it  was  not  all  that  the  men  intended  to  do. 
Step  by  step,  fighting  every  inch  of  their  way,  the  whole  force  pushed 
up  to  the  bluff  in  splendid  st\le.  The  shii)s  joined  in  and  shelled  the 
works  ahead  of  the  troops.  The  result  was  that  in  about  two  hours 
the  heights  had  been  carried,  and  the  allies  retreated  precipitately  up 
the  railroad,  leaving  behind  a  large  amount  of  stores  of  all  kinds  that 
had  been  landed  for  the  army.  So  unexpected  was  the  victory  that 
even  the  engines,  rolling-stock,  and  rails  of  the  road  were  left  uninjured. 
The  Chilians  immediately  landed  their  main  body,  and  sent  some  of 
their  transports  back  for  re-enforcements.  The  large  flat  scows,  lashed 
to  the  sides  of  the  transports,  greatly  expedited  this  landing.  When 
the  force  landed  at  Junin  came  up  they  found  the  Hospicio  already  in 
possession  of  their  friends,  but  the  bulk  of  the  enemy  had  esca^d. 
The  Chilians  are  said  to  have  lost  over  half  the  number  of  the  attack- 
ing party  in  storming  the  heights. 

The  allies  fell  back  to  La  Xoria  and  Pena  Grande,  the  terminus  of 
the  Iquiqui  Railroad,  where  they  were  joined  by  most  of  the  troops  from 
Iquiqui  and  from  the  cantonments  at  Molle  and  other  places  within  a 
few  days'  march,  Iquiqui  being  left  to  the  care  of  a  battalion  of  national 
guards.  The  Chilians  moved  their  advance  guard  to  Agua  Santa,  near 
the  head  of  the  Pisagua  Eailroad.  The  greater  part  of  the  main  body 
was  moved  to  the  heights  of  San  Francisco,  where  intrenchments  were 
thrown  up  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  re-enforcements.  General  Escala 
established  his  headquarters  at  Jas  Pampas. 

Having  heard  of  the  capture  of  Pisagua,  President  Prado  ordered 
General  Daza,  with  three  thousand  Bolivians,  to  move  by  land  and  form 
a  junction  with  General  Bueudia.  This  force  left  Arica  and  marched 
as  far  as  the  gorge  of  Camarones,  where  it  turned  back,  and  returned 
to  Arica  in  a  demoralized  condition. 

General  Buendia,  finding  that  his  army,  which  numbered  about  ten 
thousand  men,  was  short  of  provisions,  and  having  been  advised  of 
General  Daza's  advance  and  probable  arrival  at  about  this  time  near 
the  scene  of  action,  advanced  across  the  thirty  miles  of  desert  that 
separated  him  from  the  enemy.  The  army  was  organized  in  three 
divisions,  under  Colonels  Davila,  Bustamente,  and  Vilegran,  the  last 
named  commanding  the  Bolivians.  Colonel  Davila  commanded  the  ad. 
vance,  which  consisted  of  two  of  the  best  regiments  (3i'  Peruvian  regulars. 

The  Chilian  advance-guard  at  Agua  Santa,  on  the  morning  of  ISio- 
vember  19,  fell  back  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  who  advanced  untij 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  San  Francisco,  where,  exhausted  and 
suffering  severely  from  thirst,  they  were  halted  and  bivouacked.  Whilst 
waiting  for  water  General  Buendia  went  to  the  advance-guard,  and 
moved  them  up  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy's  position;  by  some  mistake 
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a  charge  was  made,  and  altliougli  the  troops  behaved  splendidly  they 
could  not  stand  the  Chilian's  gun,  Gatling  and  small-arm  fire  from 
behind  their  intrenched  j)Osition.  The  advance  being  misupported  was 
quickly  repulsed.  The  main  body,  surprised  by  the  sudden  attack  and 
being  without  a  leader,  became  completely  demoralized.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  Bolivians  were  so  confused  that  they  opened  fire  on  their  re- 
treating allies  mistaking  them  for  Chilians.  This  caused  much  ill  feel- 
ing at  the  time,  but  when  we  consider  the  condition  of  affairs  and  the 
fact  that  the  uniforms  of  both  armies  were  very  similar  in  color,  the 
mistake  seems  possible.  A  general  rout  now  took  place,  which  was 
not  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Chilians.  The  loss  on  the  allied  side 
was  stated  as  high  as  four  thousand^  but,  as  nearly  the  whole  Bolivian 
division  started  immediately  for  Bolivia,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a 
correct  statement.  It  is  more  than  i^robable,  however,  that  the  allies 
lost  that  number  of  effectives.  During  the  night  Colonel  Suarez  col- 
lected the  remnants  of  the  Peruvian  army  and  fell  back  to  the  town  of 
Tarapaca. 

Iquiqui  was  evacuated,  and  a  regiment  of  Chilians  with  the  iron-clad 
Cochrane  sent  to  occupy  it  on  the  22d. 

On  the  18th  of  November  the  Blanco  captured  the  gunboat  Pil- 
comayo  in  a  greatly  damaged  condition.  Commander  Ferreyras  having 
made  all  manner  of  attempts  to  destroy  her. 

The  O'Higgins  and  Magellanes  appeared  off  Mollendo,  where  they 
cut  the  submarine  cable,  thus  severing  communication  between  Arica 
and  Lima. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  President  Prado  suddenly  returned  to 
Lima,  having  turned  over  his  command  to  Admiral  Montero. 

The  day  after  the  battle  of  San  Francisco  the  Chilians  sent  a  force  of 
about  two  thousand  men  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy.  Disregarding  his 
orders,  the  commander  of  this  force  pushed  up  to  the  heights  above  the 
town  of  Tarapaca,  where  his  men  arrived  in  an  exhausted  condition  and 
without  water.  Tarapaca  is  situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  high 
hills.  The  Peruvians  had  evacuated,  and  were  already  moving  north 
when  they  were  informed  of  the  condition  of  the  Chilians,  who  had 
entered  the  town,  parked  their  guns,  and  bivouacked  without  a  picket 
line.  They  returned  and  fell  suddenly  ui)on  the  Chilians,  routing  them 
completely  and  capturing  a  light  battery  of  Krupp  guns  which  were 
not  even  out  of  park. 

Having  gained  this  success  and  being  entirely  out  of  am.munition,  the 
Peruvians  again  started  on  their  march  to  Arica,  where  about  three 
thousand  of  them  arrived,  unmolested  on  the  way,  ragged,  hungry,  and 
most  of  them  without  arms.  General  Buendia  and  Colonel  Suarez,  his 
chief  of  staff,  were  immediately  placed  under  arrest 

General  Campero  with  his  division  of  Bolivians,  who  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  near  the  line  of  the  Loa,  reappeared  in  La  Paz  about  this 
time. 
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The  Chilians  now  had  complete  possession  of  the  rich  province  of 
Tarapaca. 

Leaving  a  small  force  in  garrison  in  the  town  of  Tarapaca,  the  main 
body  of  the  army  was  withdrawn  to  Pisagua  and  Iquiqui,  to  which  places 
tbe  inhabitants  and  shipping  began  also  to  return.  The  army  was  re-en- 
forced from  the  south  until  it  numbered  about  seventeen  thousand  men. 
The  smallpox,  that  had  been  raging  on  the  coast  for  months,  and  the 
hot  summer  weather  caused  a  considerable  loss  to  the  army  of  occu- 
I)ation. 

The  men-of  war  were  moved  up  the  coast,  and  Arica,  Islay,  and  Ilo 
were  blockaded,  MoUendo  being  kept  under  surveillance. 

This  blockade  cut  Arica  off  from  communication  with  the  north  ex- 
-cept  by  mule  paths  from  Arequipa.  General  Daza  had  about  three 
thousand  men  at  Tacna,  and  Admiral  Montero  about  four  thousand  at 
.Arica. 

On  the  17th  of  December  the  Union  left  Callao  loaded  with  ammu- 
nition and  stores  for  the  army  at  Arica,  her  commander's  orders  being 
to  get  as  near  that  j)lace  as  possible  and  land  his  cargo.  This  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  at  Ilo,  from  which  place  they  were  taken  by  rail  to 
Moquegua,  and  thence  on  muleback  to  Arica. 

President  Prado  suddenly  left  Callao  on  the  evening  of  December  19» 
for  parts  unknown,  since  ascertained  to  be  the  United  States.  All  sorts 
of  rumors  were  rife  in  regard  to  this  departure. 

Senor  La  Puerta,  who  was  in  poor  health,  succeeded  to  the  supreme 
authority.  General  La  Cotera,  minister  of  war,  a  man  of  great  personal 
courage,  became  the  prime  mover  of  the  Government. 

During  the  afternoon  of  December  21  a  revolution,  which  had  been 
smouldering  in  Peru  for  years,  broke  out,  Senor  Don  Nicholas  Pierola, 
a  doctor  of  laws  and  an  ex-minister  of  state,  who  was  at  this  time  col- 
onel of  one  of  the  new  regiments,  being  its  leader.  The  Government 
party,  headed  by  General  La  Cotera,  soon  found  itself  shut  up  in  the 
I)alace  with  a  few  troops.  Colonel  Pierola  at  the  head  of  his  own  regi- 
iineiit  and  that  of  his  friend.  Colonel  Agueras,  after  attacking  the  Gov- 
vernnient  troops  in  Lima,  moved  down  to  Callao  during  the  night  and 
took  possession  of  that  place  in  the  morning,  meeting  the  slightest  pos- 
sible resistance.  The  same  day  the  Government  capitulated,  and  Pie- 
rola declared  himself  supreme  chief  of  the  Republic  with  dictatorial 
powers. 

Following  the  revolution  in  Peru  came  one  in  Bolivia,  which  placed 
General  Campero  in  power.  Shortly  afterwards,  during  General  Daza's 
absence  from  Tacna,  he  having  been  summoned  to  Arica  by  Admiral 
Montero,  the  troops  were  marched  out  to  bathe,  leaving  their  arms  in 
their  barracks.  Colonel  Camacho,  who  was  in  temporary  command, 
then  with  his  own  regiment  seized  all  the  barracks  and  declared  himself,, 
commander-in-chief.  General  Daza  soon  afterwards  left  Arica  alone,| 
and  became  a  refugee  in  Peru. 
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About  tins  time  the  Blauco,  Aiiiazonas,  and  some  of  the  smaller  ves- 
sels began  to  oi)erate  to  the  northward  of  Callao,  visiting  the  guano 
deposits  at  the  Lobos  Islands  where  they  stopped  the  loading,  as  they 
also  did  at  Indei)endencia  Bay.  The  Amazoiias  succeeded  in  capturing 
a  large  torpedo-boat,  which  had  been  sent  across  the  isthmus  to  Pa- 
nama, where  it  was  put  together  and  allowed  to  proceed  to  sea.  These 
raids  kept  Callao  and  Lima  in  a  continued  state  of  disquietude.  The 
Government  displayed  some  activity  in  collecting  raw  levies  about  the 
capital.  The  Union,  xVtahualpa,  and  transports  were  moved  into  shoal 
water  and  behind  the  mole,  in  order  to  be  in  positions  of  safety.  Had 
the  place  been  strongly  blockaded,  these  vessels  could  not  have  been 
more  effectually  kept  in  port. 

On  the  6th  of  Januar^^  a  force  of  about  five  hundred  Chilians  was 
landed  at  Ho  for  the  puif)ose  of  capturing  the  stores  brought  by  the 
Union,  which  were  supposed  to  be  there  still,  and  of  destroying  the  rail- 
road and  rolling-stock.  The  whole  command  embarked  in  a  train  and 
went  up  the  line  to  Moquegua,  returning  the  next  dayj  they  re  em- 
barked without  having  accomplished  anything. 

On  the  7th  of  January  a  serious  landslide  on  the  Oroya  Eailroad 
stopped  the  running  of  the  trains,  efffectuall}'  closing  communication 
between  Lima  and  the  interior. 


VIII. 


FROM  THE  LANDING  AT  PACOCHA  TO  THE  CAPTURE  OF  ARICA,  JUNE 

6,  1880. 

The  Chilians  embarked  12,000  men  in  20  transports  at  Pisagua,  and 
started  north  on  the  24th  of  February,  1880.  The  next  day  they  landed 
9,000  infantry  and  600  cavalry  at  Pacocha,  a  small  town  about  60  miles 
north  of  Arica,  the  seaport  of  Moquegua,  with  which  place  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  railroad.  At  the  same  time  3,000  men  were  landed  at 
Yitor,  situated  about  20  miles  south  of  Pacocha.  As  soon  as  the  men 
were  landed  the  transports  were  sent  south  for  provisions  and  stores, 
with  which  to  attempt  the  severe  march  across  a  desert  country.  This 
was  no  small  undertaking,  where  even  water  had  to  be  provided.  On  the 
12th  of  March  the  advance-guard,  under  General  Baquedano,  consisting 
of  four  regiments  of  infantry,  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  eighteen 
pieces  of  artillery,  started  inland  towards  Moquegua,  and  after  a  pain- 
ful march  across  the  desert  of  the  Hospicio,  camped  at  Alto-del-Conde- 
at  8  a.  m.,  March  15,  where  they  remained  until  the  19th,  to  recuperate. 
In  the  mean  time  the  surrounding  country  was  thoroughly  reconnoi- 
tered.  On  the  19th  an  advance  was  made  to  Catalina,  situated  about 
nine  miles  from  Moquegua.  At  8.30  the  next  morning  another  move 
was  made,  and  in  three  hours  Moquegua  was  occupied  without  resist- 
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auce.  From  the  lieigiits  of  Alto  de  la  Villa,  which  coiiimaud  the  old 
town  of  Moqnegua,  and  which  is  fast  becoming  the  actual  site  of  the 
city  since  the  earthquake  of  186S,  the  Peruviau  forces  could  be  seen 
occupying  the  strong  position  of  Los  Angeles,  so  noted  in  South  Ameri- 
can warfare. 

Los  Angeles  is  situated  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  Mount  Torata.  There 
Colonel  Gamarro,  having  abandoned  the  less  tenable  position  of  Mo- 
quegua,  had  intrenched  his  force  of  2,000  men.  This  position  was  most 
important,  as  it  covered  the  line  of  retreat  of  Montero  and  the  army  of 
Arica  and  Tacna  on  Puno  and  Arequipa,  and  left  communication  open 
for  General  Beingolea's  army,  which  had  reached  lea  on  its  march  to 
the  relief  of  Arica.  The  Peruvian  position  was  in  a  triangle  formed 
by  the  river  Ilo  and  its  branches.  The  front,  of  about  four  miles, 
was  accessible  onl^^  up  a  steep  incline  of  aver  one  thousand  feet;  the 
left  was  protected  by  a  deep  ravine,  and  the  right  was  covered  by  a 
range  of  almost  impassable  mountains.  A  front  attack  was  rendered 
still  more  difficult  from  the  fact  that  the  ascent  had  to  be  first  ap- 
l)roached  down  a  sandy  slope  completely  exposed  to  the  Peruvian  fire, 
and  even  then  a  ravine  had  to  be  crossed.  The  Peruvians  had  dug 
seven  lines  of  rifle-pits  across  their  front,  in  which  the  Grau  regiment 
was  deployed.  Two  companies  were  posted  to  cover  the  Samequa 
ravine  on  the  left.  The  remainder  of  the  force  was  held  in  reserve- 
The  right  was  undefended  except  by  the  mountains.  On  the  21st  the 
Chilian  army  was  moved  to  within  rifle-range.  At  9  p.  m.  Colonel 
Mufioz,  with  seven  comi)anies  of  the  Second  Eegulars,  one  battalion  of 
the  Santiago  regiment,  Fuentes's  battery  of  Krupp  mountain-guns, 
and  300  cavalry,  started  round  by  way  of  Tumilca  to  turn  the  Peruvian 
left.  By  some  mistake  the  road  was  missed,  and  at  daylight  the  Peru- 
vians discovered  their  enemies  in  the  Samequa  ravine.  Fuentes's  bat- 
tery was  immediately  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine.  Colonel 
Mufioz,  with  the  Santiago  battalion  and  one  company  of  regulars,  at- 
tacked the  Peruvians,  whilst  Lieutenant-Colonel  Del  Cuato  held  the 
remainder  in  reserve.  In  the  mean  time  the  Atacama  regiment,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  mountaineers  and  miners,  had  forced  its  way, 
by  almost  superhuman  efforts,  up  the  mountains  on  the  Peruvian  right, 
arriving  at  the  crest  at  6  a.  m.  At  this  time  two  batteries  of  artillery, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Novoa,  oi)ened  on  the  Peruvian  front,  and 
General  Baquedano  attacked  the  rifle-pits  with  the  Bulnes  regiment  and 
second  battalion  of  the  Santiago  deployed.  The  Grau  regiment  of 
Peruvians,  finding  itself  enfiladed  by  the  Atacama  regiment,  retreated 
before  the  front  attacks  of  General  Baquedano;  at  the  same  time 
Mufioz  headed  a  gallant  and  successful  bayonet  charge  on  the  Peruvian 
left.  Finding  itself  worsted  on  all  sides,  the  Peruvian  army  fell  back 
in  disorder  on  Ilubaya,  the  Chilians  ocupying  Yacango,  and  the  next 
day  Torata. 

Whilst  these  events  were  transpiring  about  Moquegua  the  Chilians 
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were  pusliing'  the  war  elsewhere.  In  order  to  keep  Aduiiral  Montero's 
attention  engaged,  and  to  prevent  his  sending  any  of  his  force  to  re  en- 
force Colonel  Gainarro,  an  attack  was  made  on  Aiica,  on  the  27th  of 
February,  by  the  Huascar  and  Magellanes.  The  Huascar  ran  in  towards 
the  Moro,  engaging  the  batteries  on  that  bluff  and  the  monitor  Manco 
Capac  anchored  off  the  town.  Early  in  the  engagement  the  Huascar  re- 
ceived a  shot  in  her  hull.  Observing  that  troops  were  actually  leaving 
in  the  railway  trains,  the  Chilian  fire  was  directed  upon  them,  causing 
their  return  to  the  town.  The  fight  now  became  very  warm,  seven  men 
being  killed  and  nine  wounded  on  board  the  Huascar.  Not  desiring  to 
expose  their  vessels  any  longer  to  the  heavy  plunging  fire  of  the  shore 
batteries,  the  Chilians  withdrew,  but  were  followed  by  the  Manco  Ca- 
pac. Seeing  this,  the  Huascar  was  again  headed  in  shore,  and  engaged 
her  antagonist  at  tjvo  hundred  yards  range.  The  Huascar  attempted 
to  ram,  but  desisted  from  the  attempt  on  noticing  that  her  opi)onent 
was  accompanied  by  a  torpedo-boat;  she  thereupon  drew  off"  and 
steamed  around  in  a  circle.  In  doing  this  a  shot  struck  the  new  fore- 
mast which  had  been  put  in  her  at  Valparaiso,  to  replace  the  tripod 
removed  by  Admiral  Grau,  so  that  she  was  again  reduced  to  one  mast, 
and  came  near  having  her  turret  disabled.  Another  shot  killed  her 
commander,  Captain  Manuel  Thompson,  a  valuable  ofBcer,  of  English 
descent,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  capture  of  the  Cova- 
donga  from  the  Spanish,  and  who  had  returned  to  the  service  of  his 
country ,  from  civil  life,  at  the  outbreak  of  this  war.  After  Thompson's 
death  Lieutenant  Yalverde  assumed  command,  and  after  continuing  the 
combat,  without  important  results,  for  about  an  hour,  withdrew.  Cap- 
tain Condell,  of  Covadonga  fame,  was  now  transferred  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Magellanes  to  that  of  the  Huascar. 

On  the  17th  of  March  the  Peruvian  corvette  Union,  under  Captain 
Yillavicencio,  gallantly  ran  the  blockade  at  Arica,  and  succeeded  in 
landing  a  valuable  cargo  of  supplies,  although  constantly  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  blockaders  for  seven  hours,  the  time  required  for  unload- 
ing and  coaling.  At  one  time  the  fire  became  so  severe  that  the  au- 
thorities on  shore  advised  the  captain  to  run  his  vessel  aground.  One 
vshot  struck  the  deck,  breaking  three  beams,  damaging  the  smoke-stack 
and  endangering  the  boilers.  The  Chilians  expected  the  Union  to 
run  out  to  the  northward,  and  made  their  preparations  accordingly. 
Villavicencio,  on  the  contrary,  started  for  the  southward  at  full  speed, 
in  broad  daylight,  at  5  p.  m.,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Callao  in  safety. 
This  shows  what  pluck  and  speed  combined  will  do. 

About  this  time  the  Chilians  paid  another  visit  to  the  Chincha  Islands, 
where,  in  spite  of  the  danger  of  capture,  some  adventurous  merchant- 
men had  been  loading  guano.     They  destroyed  the  chutes  and  launches. 

On  the  12th  of  March  Colonel  Silva,  the  Bolivian  commander  at 
Yiacha,  revolted  with  his  troops  against  the  Government  of  Campero. 
The  revolution  was  suppressed,  not  without,  however,  greatly  retiirding 
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the  march  of  four  battalions  intended  for  the  re- enforcement  of  Gamarro 
at  Moqnegua.  Colonel  Camacho,  the  BoliA^ian  commander-in-chief,  accu- 
sed Silva  in  a  very  strong  letter  of  having  caused  a  duj)lication  of  the 
Camarones  affair,  and  of  having  been  the  cause  of  the  perilous  position 
in  which  the  allied  cause  was  placed  by  the  entire  cutting  off  of  Mon- 
tero^s  army  of  the  south. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  all  the  preparations  were  completed  for  the  ad- 
vance on  Tacna,  and  the  country  thoroughly  reconnoitered  by  the  cav- 
alry. In  executing  this  service  Colonel  Dubl6  Almieda,  chief  of  staff, 
with  twenty-five  cavalrymen,  were  surprised  at  Locumba  by  foragers 
under  Colonel  Albaracin-Duble,  only  four  men  being  able  to  cut  their 
way  out.  The  first  Chilian  division,  under  Colonel  Amengual,  started 
south  by  the  coast  roads  towards  Sitana,  whilst  the  cavalry  of  the  sec- 
ond division  moved  from  Moquegua  towards  Sinta  g-nd  Sagayo,  in  order 
to  turn  Locumba.  On  the  11th  the  first  and  second  divisions  occupied 
Locumba,  and  the  third  division  moved  out  of  Pacocha.  Colonel  Yer- 
gara,  of  the  ^National  Guards,  engaged  the  cavalry  under  Albaracin  at 
Sama  on  the  18th,  completely  routing  him,  with  a  loss  of  100  men  and 
a  large  number  of  cattle  that  were  intended  for  the  garrison  of  Tacna. 
The  Chilian  cavalry  was  then  pushed  on  without  opposition  close  up  to* 
Tacna.    The  fourth  division  moved  out  of  Pacocha  on  the  18th.  l| 

We  will  now  leave  the  Chilians  moving  on  Tacna,  in  order  to  follow 
the  course  of  events  on  the  sea.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
Union,  the  Oroya  (armed  rapid  transport)  was  sent  south  from  Callaa 
with  a  valuable  cargo  of  munitions  of  war,  including  7,000  rifles  and  20 
field-guns  (Krupp  and  Armstrong).  These  were  safely  landed  at  Islay, 
and  were  used  to  equip  General  Biengolea's  army,  which  now  numbered 
about  7,000  men,  and  was  located  about  Arequipa.  The  Oroya  then 
went  to  Tocopilla,  where  she  captured  the  little  steamer  Duende,  be- 
longing to  the  Nitrate  Company  ;  she  then  went  north,  reaching  Cnllao 
April  9. 

The  same  day  a  Chilian  squadron,  under  Eear- Admiral  Riveros,  eon 
sisting  of  the  Blanco  (flag-ship),  Huascar,  Angamos,  Pilcomayo,  Mat- 
thias Cousino,  and  torpedo-boats  Guacolda  and  Janequeo,  was  moving- 
down  the  coast  towards  Callao.  At  3  p.  m.  the  torpedo-boats,  convoyed 
by  the  Huascar,  were  pushed  ahead.  The  Guacolda,  Lieutenant  Com- 
manding Goni,  broke  down  and  became  separated  from  her  convoy^  but 
meeting  the  fleet  at  about  8  p.  m.  was  repaired  and  again  pushed 
ahead  alone,  arriving  off  San  Lorenzo  Island  at  1  a.  m.  After  waiting 
for  the  Janequeo  (which  it  was  afterwards  learned  had  missed  the  port 
by  about  ten  miles  to  the  northward)  for  about  an  hour,  Goni  deter- 
mined to  run  in  toward  the  vessels.  Approaching  the  usual  man-of-warji 
anchorage  from  the  southward,  he  made  out  the  neutral-men-of-war. 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  dark,  he  ran  into  and  sank  a  fishing-boat,  from 
which  he  saved  three  men,  who  were  forced  to  point  out  the  position 
of  the  Union,  which,  with  the  Atahualpa,  Chalaco,  and  Oroya,  were  at 
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auchor  outside  of  the  Muelle  d'Arseua,  or  stone  docks.  Captain  Yilla- 
vicencio  bad  moored  the  Union  and  surrounded  her  with  a  strong  tor- 
pedo-boom. Unfortunately  for  Goni,  in  the  coUision  with  the  fishing- 
boat  one  of  his  bow  spars  was  carried  away,  so  that  when  he  struck  the 
Union's  boom  protection  and  exploded  his  torpedo  he  became  powerless 
to  injure  the  vessel  itself,  although  he  completely  opened  a  passage  to 
her,  which  he  could  have  used  himself,  or  which  could  have  been  used 
by  a  companion,  if  he  had  had  one.  The  vessels  immediately  opened  a 
heavy  small-arm  and  machine-gun  fire  on  the  torpedo-boat,  which  was 
forced  to  withdraw. 

The  next  day  the  Kimac,  Chalaco,  Oroya,  Union,  and  Atahualpa  were 
moored  behind  the  breakwater  of  the  stone  docks,  where  the  Talisman,. 
Apurimac  (an  old  wooden  frigate),  Marafion  (school-hulk),  and  several 
smaller  vessels  had  already  been  placed. 

At  6  a.  m.,  April  10,  the  Chilian  fleet  appeared  off  Callao,  and  Ad- 
miral Riveros  sent,  by  flag  of  truce,  a  notice  to  the  senior  Peruvian  of- 
ficer that  he  had  come  to  blockade  the  port  of  Callao  and  the  bays  in 
the  vicinity,  that  eight  days  would  be  allowed  for  the  withdrawal  of 
neutral  merchant  vessels,  and  that,  as  in  the  course  of  events  it  might 
become  necessary  for  him  to  bombard  the  city,  he  gave  timely  warning 
for  the  removal  of  non  combatants.  Similar  notices  were  sent  to  the 
dean  of  the  consular  corps  and  to  the  senior  foreign  naval  officer.  The 
foreign  diplomatic  authorities  asked  an  extension  of  the  time  allowed 
to  neutral  vessels  to  fifteen  days,  and  special  warning  in  case  of  inten- 
tion to  bombard.  Admiral  Riveros  answered  that  he  would  extend  the 
time  to  ten  days,  and  that  he  considered  his  first  notice  as  all  that  was^ 
necessary-  for  the  removal  of  non-combatants.  He  promised,  however, 
that  he  would  not  initiate  hostilities  until  after  the  20th,  the  day  on 
which  the  port  was  to  be  cleared. 

The  defenses  of  Callao  at  this  time — not  including  the  guns  of  the 
men-of-war,  which  were  almost  completely  masked  behind  the  stone 
pier — consisted  of  a  series  of  batteries  of  almost  every  system  and  period,, 
extending  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  around  the  shores  of  the  bay  for 
about  three  miles,  the  town  being  at  the  middle  point.  The  most 
southerly  one,  situated  on  the  end  of  the  point  and  commanding  the 
best  range  of  the  usual  Chilian  position,  was  called  the  Dos  de  Mayo^ 
it  had  but  lately  been  finished,  and  consisted  of  an  immense  pit  in  the 
rubble  and  gravel,  the  inside  faces  being  revetted  with  sand  bags.  The 
gun  platforms  were  on  heavy  crib- work  resting  on  piles,  the  platforms^ 
themselves  being  of  stone.  In  this  w^ork  there  were  two  20-inch  smooth- 
bore muzzle-loading  Rodmans— one  of  the  navy,  the  other  of  the  army 
pattern — mounted  on  our  ordinary  iron  carriages,  to  which  additional 
compressors  were  fitted.  Extreme  charges  were  used  in  these  guns,  but 
the  powder  was  of  inferior  quality.  These  guns  commanded  about  seven- 
eighths  of  the  horizon,  including  the  bays  of  Callao  and  Chorillos,  and 
the  Boqueron  Passage  connecting  them.     The  next  two  batteries  were 
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similar  in  construction,  one  facing  on  Callao  Bay,  the  other  on  that  of 
€horillos.  They  were  named  Pierola  and  Tarapaca,  and  were  each 
mounted  with  two  heavy  15-inch  smooth-bore  muzzle-loading  Dahl- 
greus.  Next  came  the  Torre  del  Merced,  a  monitor  turret,  mounted 
on  masonry,  and  containing  two  10-inch  muzzle-loading  Armstrong 
rifles.  Next  an  old-fashioned  brick  fort,  called  Santa  Eosa,  in  which 
were  mounted  two  11-inch  muzzle-loading  Blakely  rifles.  This  was 
flanked  by  batteries  armed  with  old-fashioned  32-pounders,  some  of 
which  were  the  highly-ornamented  bronze  guns  brought  over  by  the 
Spaniards.  Next  in  the  town  was  the  castle,  the  only  important  part 
of  which  for  modern  warfare  was  two  masonry  towers  or  turrets,  each 
armed  with  two  11-inch  muzzle-loading  Blakely  rifles.  Guns  protected 
by  sand-bags  were  mounted  on  the  sea-pier  of  the  docks  or  mole;  these 
were  five  15-inch  smooth-bore  muzzle-loading  Dahlgrens,  two  11 -inch 
smooth-bore  muzzle-loading  Dahlgrens,  and  two  32-pounders.  Next  on 
the  right  of  the  town  was  the  Ayacucho  fort — similar  to  the  Santa 
Kosa — armed  with  one  11-iuch  muzzle-loading  Blakely  rifle  and  one  15- 
iuch  smooth-bore  muzzle-loading  Dahlgren.  Next  a  monitor  turret, 
called  Junin,  mounted  with  two  10-inch  Armstrong  muzzle-loading  rifles^ 
and  on  the  extreme  right  a  new  sand-bag  battery,  called  the  Eimac, 
mounted  with  four  15-inch  smooth-bore  muzzle-loading  Dahlgrens. 

Callao  was  deserted  by  almost  all  of  its  non-combatant  inhabitants, 
most  of  the  shops  were  closed,  and  all  business  was  transacted  in  Lima-  j 
Ambulances  were  established  and  the  volunteer  fire  department  kept 
constantly  on  duty.  An  order  was  issued  forbidding  boating  after  sun- 
down. All  communication  with  Lima  from  the  sea  being  cut  off",  the 
authorities,  fearing  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  issued  a 
•decree  on  the  14th  of  April  fixing  their  prices. 

April  20,  at  noon,  the  ten  days'  grace  expired,  the  last  merchant  ship 
had  left,  and  the  foreign  men-of-war  had  moved  at  11  a.  m.  to  a  position 
off  the  river  Eimac,  out  of  the  line  of  fire.  To  this  place  a  number  of 
hulks  were  also  taken,  which  had  been  provisioned  and  fitted  up  to 
receive  refugees  in  case  of  an  attack  on  Lima. 

At  1.30  p.  m.,  April  22,  the  Chilian  squadron  got  under  way  from 
its  moorings  near  San  Lorenzo  Island,  and  stood  over  towards  the  bat- 
teries. The  Pilcomayo  took  position  north  of  the  center  of  the  bay, 
next  to  the  southward  the  Angamos,  next  the  Huascar ;  the  two  first 
vessels  being  armed  with  the  new  Armstrong  breech-loading  rifles. 
The  Blanco  was  held  in  reserve,  covering  the  line.  At  2.05  p.  m.  the 
Huascar  opened  fire,  followed  by  the  Pilcomayo  and  Angamos.  The 
objective  point  was  the  vessels  behind  the  mole;  the  range  between 
five  and  seven  thousand  yards.  The  firing  was  accurate,  and  but  few 
shells  failed  to  explode.  The  Peruvians  returned  the  fire  from  seven- 
teen heavy  guns  on  shore  and  from  the  pivot-guns  of  the  Union,  but 
all  of  these  projectiles  fell  short.  The  firing  continued  until  4.50  p.  m., 
when  the  flag-sbip  signaled  to  retire  from  action.     The  Chilians  fired 
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one  liLindred  and  seventy  shots,  the  Peruvians  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  of  which  seventy-eight  were  fired  by  the  "Union's"  Armstrong 
\ muzzle-loading  rifles.  The  Marafion  had  a  shell  exploded  in  her  hold, 
The  Kimac,  Chalaco,  Talisman,  and  Union  were  struck  several  times, 
and  several  shells  passing  over  exploded  in  the  Oroya  Eaih^oad  station, 
and  in  the  town  beyond.  Admiral  Riveros  did  not  seem  much  inclined 
to  risk  his  vessels,  and  probably  intended  the  action  more  to  show  the 
Peruvians  what  his  new  long  range  guns  could  do  than  as  a  serious 
attempt  to  destroy  vessels  which  he  hoped  eventuall3^  to  capture. 

Manj^  reports  in  regard  to  torpedoes  had  been  circulated,  and  the 
•iyhiliaus  w^ere  continually  on  the  watch  for  them.  Permanent  moorings 
with  buoys  were  laid  down  oif  the  end  of  the  island,  to  which  the 
blockaders  rode  during  the  day-time,  getting  under  way  every  night, 
leaving  two  small  vessels  to  guard  the  moorings.  Two  torpedo-boats 
were  kept  on  patrol  in  the  bay  at  night,  and  during  foggy  weather 
these  often  ran  in  close  to  the  mole  and  among  the  foreign  men-of- 
war.  The  Peruvians  probably  did  lay  down  a  few  torpedoes,  but 
they  were  placed  close  to  the  shore.  .  Thej^  certainly  made  preparations 
for  torpedoing,  and  were  moderately  successful  in  the  use  of  that  weapon. 
They  were  provided  with  several  regular  torpedo-boats  and  had  a  num- 
ber of  launches  and  small  tugs  fitted  up  for  torpedo  work.  These  w^ere 
%  sometimes  used  for  i)atrol  duty.  They  were  also  provided  with  torpe- 
k  does  of  the  Lay  system.  Two  serious  accidents  occurred  to  their  tor- 
*  pedo  corps.  One  of  the  Herreshoff  boats  was  run  into  the  mole  and 
sunk,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  a  serious  explosion  took  place  at  the  tor- 
pedo manufactory  at  Ancon. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  5  the  Amazonas,  being  under 
way  in  the  bay  on  guard  duty,  discovered  two  small  buoys  covered  by 
shields.  Theee  floated  about  eighteen  inches  out  of  the  water  at  a  little 
distance  from  each  other.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  Amazonas 
sent  a  boat.to  inspect  them,  and  the  admiral  sent  in  the  torpedo-boat 
Ouacolda,  which  opened  on  them  with  her  machine-gun,  exploding  one 
of  the  buoys  with  great  violence.  The  other  was  towed  ashore  and,  on 
grounding,  exploded.  These  torpedoes  were  probably  intended  to  foul 
ft  the  bows  of  vessels. 

K  At  1.25  p.  m..  May  10,  the  Blanco,  lluascar,  Pilcomayo,  Amazonas, 
^and  Angamos  got  under  way  and  steamed  over  towards  the  batteries. 
The  corvette  O'Higgins  took  up  a  position  in  the  Boqueron  Passage 
to  shell  the  20  inch  Dos  de  Mayo  battery— range,  4,500  yards;  the 
Blanco  took  position  4,000  yards  from  the  same  battery  with  the  same 
object.     The  Huascar  took  position  at  the  head  of  the  line  to  the  north- 

iward  of  the  center  of  the  bay,  with  the  Pilcomayo,  Amazonas,  and 
Angamos  between  her  and  the  Blanco.  The  ol)je(;tive  point  of  these  ves- 
sels were  the  ships  behind  the  mole — range,  about  5,500  yards.  The 
Huascar  afterwards  filled  her  double  bottom  with  water,  reducing  her 
free-board  to  2  feet,  and  changed  lier  range  to  3,000  yards.     Whilst  at 
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this  close  range  she  was  pierced  by  a  shot  as  she  rolled,  and  was  uly 
prevented  from  sinking  by  her  water-tight  bulkheads.  Admiral  Kive- 
ros  feared  the  effect  of  the  20-inch  shot  on  the  Huascar,  and  therefore 
placed  her  farthest  from  the  Dos  de  Mayo  battery.  The  action  contin- 
ued until  4.45  p.  m.,  up  to  which  time  the  Chilians  fired  400  shots  and 
the  Peruvians  200.  With  the  exception  of  the  shot  already  mentioned, 
two  more  that  glanced  off  of  the  same  vessel,  and  one  that  cut  her  main 
rigging,  the  Chilians  came  out  of  the  action  without  injury.  The  Peru- 
vians were  almost  as  fortunate.  The  Union  was  set  on  fire  by  a  shell, 
but  the  fire  was  soon  extinguished.  The  Saucy  Jack,  a  small  prize 
bark,  was  sunk.  A  boa',  going  to  rescue  her  crew  was  struck,  two  of 
her  people  being  killed  and  four  wounded.  A  few  shells  exploded  in 
the  town.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  Chilian  projectiles  struck  within 
the  mole  or  passed  over  it.  About  20  Peruvians  were  killed.  The 
O'Higgins  managed  with  her  broadside  battery  to  drive  the  men  away 
from  the  20-inch  guns  several  times. 

At  2.30  a.  m.,  May  25,  a  Peruvian  old-typt»  steam-launch,  that  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  ill-fated  Independencia,  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant Galvez,  with  a  crew  of  sixteen  men,  and  armed  with  a  Gardner  gun 
in  the  bow  and  a  2  inch  breech  loading  rifle  in  the  stern,  came  sud- 
denly upon  the  Chilian  steel  Thornycroft  torpedo-launch  Guacolda, 
which  had  a  speed  of  11  knots  and  was  fitted  with  three  spar-tor- 
pedoes, one  right  ahead  and  one  on  each  bow.  The  Peruvian  started  at 
full  speed  lor  the  mole  as  soon  as  he  made  out  his  enemy.  The  Jane- 
queo,  a  steel  Yarrow  torpedo-launch,  with  a  speed  of  18  knots, 
now  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  passing  ahead  of  her  sister  boat 
exploded  her  bow  torpedo  under  the  Peruvian's  counter;  at  the  sam^ 
moment  Lieutenant  Galvez  and  Surgeon  Ugarte  exploded  a  tor- 
pedo on  the  Janequeo's  bow,  which  opened  a  large  leak  and  killed  two 
men.  Her  commander,  Lieutenant  Senoret,  managed  to  get  her  along- 
side of  a  lighter,  where  she  sank.  Lieutenant  Goni,  in  the  Guacolda, 
continued  to  chase  the  Independencia,  which  kept  up  a  heavy  fire 
from  her  small-arms  and  stern  gun.  At  last  the  Peruvians,  finding 
their  launch  sinking,  ceased  firing  and  surren<lered.  Goni  sent  his 
dingey  to  her  rescue  and  succeeded  in  saving  Lieutenant  Galvez,  seri- 
ously wounded,  and  seven  of  the  crew.  It  was  not  till  this  time  that 
Goni  missed  his  consort  j  but  thinking  that  she  had  returned  to  the 
fleet,  he  went  back  to  the  flag-ship,  put  the  wounded  and  prisoners  on 
board,  and  finding  that  the  Janequeo  had  not  returned  went  in  search 
of  her.  As  he  approached  the  floating-dock  he  met  Lieutenant  Senoret 
and  his  crew  coming  out  in  two  small  boats  which  they  had  i)icked 
up  alongside  of  the  hulk  Callao. 

On  the  morning  of  May  27,  whilst  a  Peruvian  flag  of- truce  boat  was 
carrying  on  shore  Lieutenant  Galvez,  who  had  been  released  on  account 
of  his  severe  wounds,  two  Peruvian  launches  attempted  to  grapple  and 
raise  the  Janequeo.     Seeing  this,  the  Huascar  steamed  in  and  was  fired 
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upon  by  the  shore  batteries.  The  Huascar  headed  towards  the  mole, 
aod  the  Peruvians  at  work  on  the  sunken  launch  fled.  At  10  42  the 
Huascar  opened  fire,  and  at  11.02  the  Angamos  opened  at  a  range  oi 
four  miles.  The  Chilian  fire  did  some  damage,  setting  fire  to  a  house 
and  killing  several  persons.  The  Huascar  tired  at  ranges  of  from  two 
and  three-quarters  to  three  miles;  the  Angamos,  with  her  8-inch  breech- 
loading  Armstrong  rifle,  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half.  Later 
in  the  day  the  Peruvians  again  attemi>ted  to  raise  the  launch,  but  were 
driven  oft"  by  the  Angamos,  which  approached  quite  near  to  them  under 
cover  of  the  foreign  men-of-war. 

On  the  morning  of  May  30  the  torpedo-launch  Guacolda  went  in  and 
drove  oft'  the  Peruvian  launches  that  were  at  work  on  her  sunken 
consort.  She  then  remained  over  the  spot,  and  a  diver  went  down, 
who  placed  a  torpedo,  by  which  the  bone  of  contention  was  destroyed. 
Whilst  this  was  going  on  the  Peruvian  boats  were  re-enforced  by  two 
other  launches,  and  then  b^^  a  small  tug  ;  all  of  these  were  armed  with 
a  2  or  3  inch  breech-loading  rifle  and  machine  guns.  This  flotilla  ap- 
proached the  Chilian  launch  to  within  pistol-shot,  when  they  fired  a 
gun.  The  Chilian  boat  withdrew  at  full  speed.  At  this  time,  about  6.42 
a.  m.,  the  Pilcomayo  opened  on  the  vessels  behind  the  mole.  She 
was  soon  joined  by  the  Huascar  and  Angamos.  All  of  the  shore 
batteries  opened  fire.  The  Angamos  did  some  splendid  firing.  The 
Chilians  kept  their  vessels  at  long  range;  the  Huascar,  from  seven 
thousand  and  ninety-five  yards  to  six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ciofhtv-six;  the  Pilcomavo,  from  six  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  yards  to  six  thousand  eight  hundred;  the  Angamos 
being  seven  thousand  and  ninety-five  yards  from  the  nearest  20-inch 
battery.  The  Peruvians,  seeing  that  their  enemy  was  determined  to 
engage  outside  of  their  range,  towed  the  Athaualpa  out  about  half  a 
mile,  but  her  shot  still  fell  short  about  one  mile.  The  Chilians  suc- 
ceeded in  sinking  the  school-ship  Tumbez  and  a  hulk  with  700  tons  of 
Government  coal,  both  of  these  vessels  being  behind  the  mole. 

The  blockade  of  the  coast  was  maintained  by  the  O'Higgins  cruis- 
ing between  Ancon  and  Chancay;  the  ships  off  Callao;  the  Chaca- 
buco  and  Covadonga  oft'  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Arequipa,  and 
the  Cochrane  and  Magellanes  off*  Arica. 

It  is  time  to  leave  the  blockading  fleet  and  see  what  is  doing  in 
the  south.  We  left  the  four  divisions  of  the  Chilian  army  moving 
on  Tacna.  As  soon  as  the  main  body  reached  Sama  the  base  of  sup- 
plies was  moved  to  Ite,  a  small  harbor  about  24  miles  from  that  place 
and  connected  with  it  by  good  roads,  additional  re-enforcements  were 
brought  from  Pisagua,  and  the  wounded  and  sick  were  sent  south. 

General Campero,  the  President  of  Bolivia,  having  put  down  the  revolt 
at  Yiacha,  had  succeeded  in  joining  Admiral  Montero  with  between  2,000 
and  3,000  men.  There  was,  besides,  a  chance  of  succor  from  General 
Benigolea,  last  heard  from  near  Arequipa,  where  his  men  had  been 
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thoroughlj'  equipped  from  the  cargo  of  the  Oroya.  The  allied  army  at 
Tacna,  immbeiing  about  fourteen  thousand  of  all  arms,  was  commanded 
by  General  Cami)ero.  Admiral  Montero  commanded  the  right,  com- 
posed of  Peruvians,  and  General  Camacho  the  left,  composed  of  Bolivians. 
The  Chilian  army,  of  about  equal  numbers,  was  commanded  by  General 
B  iquedano.  The  allies  were  posted  along  the  crest  and  advanced 
slope  of  a  line  of  hills  northwest  of  Tacna  and  parallel  to  the  valley 
of  the  same  name.  These  hills  were  connected  with  an  immense  sandy 
plain,  over  which  the  Chilians  were  advancing,  by  a  gradual  slope  which 
had  been  strongly  fortified.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  line  of  hills^ 
occupied  by  the  left  of  the  allies  terminated  with  a  steep  slope,  that 
was  considered  inaccessible.  The  right  bent  back  towards  the  city,  and 
was  trongly  intrenched  and  defended  by  artillery.  The  advanced  line 
of  works  consisted  of  rifle  pits.  About  1,050  yards  in  rear  was  a  strong 
line  of  trenches,  extending  along  the  whole  front  about  4J  miles.  On 
the  right,  this  line  was  thrown  slightly  to  the  front  in  order  to  connect 
with  a  well-constructed  fort  placed  on  a  slight  eminence,  almost  unas- 
sailable in  front  on  account  of  the  heavy  sand,  but  easily  approached 
from  the  rear.  This  foit  enfiladed  the  whole  line.  Covering  this  fort 
and  so  placed  as  to  take  the  first  line  of  intrenchments  in  reverse,  was 
a  well-constructed  sand-bag  redoubt.  On  the  crest  of  the  hills  was  a 
second  line  of  intrenchments,  broken  and  echeloned  to  the  right  and 
rear.  The  artillery  was  distributed  along  the  line,  some  of  the  lighter 
batteries  covering  the  line  of  rifle-pits.  The  Bolivian  cavalry,  for  some 
unaccountable  reason,  was  posted  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  line  of  hills^  ? 
to  the  left,  where  it  could  not  possiblj^  be  brought  into  action  as  cav- 
alry.   The  Peruvian  cavalry  covered  the  right  of  the  line. 

At  9.50  a.  m.,  May  26,  the  Chilian  artillery,  having  taken  its  position 
at  between  3,500  and  4,000  yards  from  the  Peruvian  line,  opened  fire» 
The  First  and  Second  Divisions,  then  about  4  miles  off,  were  ordered  to 
advance  against  the  allies'  line.  This  they  did  in  double  column  of 
companies,  the  First  Division  being  covered  by  the  Valparaiso  bat- 
talion deployed  as  skirmishers;  the  Second  by  one  company  from 
each  of  its  battalions.  At  11.10  the  First  Division  was-  within  rifle- 
range,  and  deployed  in  line  of  battle  in  the  following  order  of  regi- 
ments: Kavales  on  the  extreme  right,  Valparaiso ;  Esmeralda,  and 
Chilian  in  reserve.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Second  Division  deployed^ 
the  Second  Regulars  connecting  with  the  Esmeralda,  then  the  Santiago, 
and  on  the  extreme  left  the  Atacama.  At  11.21  the  line  reached  the 
base  of  the  slope,  the  right  being  only  about  400  yards  from  the  Bolivian 
left,  and  the  Atacama  regiment  1,000  yards  from  the  Peruvian  right* 
It  was  not  until  now  that  the  allies  opened  fire,  a  great  mistake  in  mod- 
ern warfare,  especially  as  the  Chilians  advanced  in  close  order.  This- 
fact  is  amply  proved  by  the  Atacamas  losing  one-fourth  of  their  number 
between  1,000  and  600  yards. 

The  First  Division  took  up  the  double  and  charged  the  first  line  o 
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the  Bolivians.  The  Navales  regiment,  turning  its  left,  opened  a  heavy 
enfilading  fire,  which,  coupled  with  the  front  attack  of  the  other  bat- 
talions, caused  a  retreat,  in  which  the  artillery  was  abandoned.  The- 
Second  Regulars  opened  fire  at  600  yards,  and  advanced  to  80  yards 
from  the  rifle-pits,  when  Lieutenant-Colonel  Del  Canto  ordered  a  bayo- 
net charge,  and  caused  the  Peruvians  in  his  front  to  fall  back  on  the 
trenches.  The  Santiago  and  Atacama  regiments  moved  rapidly  to  the 
front,  but  they  were  opposed  by  a  murderous  fire  from  the  guns  and 
machine-guns  of  the  fort,  and  to  a  tremendous  small-arm  fire  from  the 
trenches  and  redoubt,  and  were  soon  checked.  In  the  mean  time 
Montero  moved  up  all  of  his  reserves,  and  opposed  his  whole  force  to  the 
4,000  Chilians  who  had  come  into  action.  The  Third  and  Fourth  Divis- 
ion^!,  by  some  error  having  been  retarded  in  their  march,  could  not 
re-enforce  the  fighting  line  at  this  important  moment.  The  Esmeralda 
regiment  began  to  break,  as  its  ammunition  was  giving  out.  These  men 
were  iDrovided  with  100  rounds  when  they  went  into  the  fight  instead  of 
the  130  usually  issued.  This  was  not  a  green  regiment,  and  this  tre- 
mendous expenditure  of  ammunition  in  a  few  minutes  points  out  the 
great  importance  of  ammunition  reserves.  Fortunately'  for  the  Chilians 
the  Second  Regulars  were  on  the  left  of  the  Esmeraldas,  and  the  Val- 
paraiso, a  regiment  made  up  of  Valparaiso  policemen — all  old  soldiers — 
was  on  its  right.  These  sustained  the  action  against  heavy  odds  for 
about  an  hour,  retreating  in  perfect  order.  The  Bolivians  succeeded  in 
cutting  off  the  right  wing  of  the  Navales  regiment,  which  had  been 
thrown  around  their  flank,  but  the  Chilian  Grenadier  cavalry  regiment 
made  a  brilliant  charge  and  rescued  their  comrades.  The  Navales  then 
reformed  in  rear  of  the  Valparaiso  and  soon  retook  its  position  in  line. 
The  whole  of  the  Atacama  regiment  had  been  deployed  as  skirmishers 
on  the  left  to  meet  a  flank  attack  from  the  Peruvians,  it  having  been 
round  that  they  could  not  maintain  their  position  in  solid  line.  Things 
were  looking  very  badly  for  the  Chilians,  when,  at  12.30,  the  Third  Di. 
vision  arrived.  The  marines  were  sent  to  support  the  right,  the  Chaca- 
buco  regiment  the  center,  and  the  Coquimbo  regiment  moved  up  in  rear 
of  the  Atacama.  The  Esmeralda  regiment  was  reformed,  and  again  took 
its  position  in  line.  The  oflensive  was  resumed  by  the  Chilians.  The 
Fourth  Division  came  up,  and  being  in  close  column  suffered  considerably 
from  the  Peruvian  fire,  intended  probably  for  the  first  line.  Fontecilla's 
battery  was  moved  up  on  the  left,  and  covered  its  deployment  in  the 
following  order  from  right  to  left:  Zapadores,  Riflemen  of-the-Desert^ 
Lautaro.  The  reserve  division,  consisting  of  the  First,  Third,  and  Fourth 
Regulars  and  the  Bulnes  battalion,  appeared  in  rear  of  the  center  of  the 
line ;  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  deploy  them,  as  at  one  o'clock  a  grand 
advance  was  made  all  along  the  line,  and  the  riflemen  carried  the  fort. 
The  whole  allied  line  retreated,  passing  rapidly  through  Tacna  and 
making  for  the  mountains.  The  Chilians  lost  in  this  action  2,000  men, 
mostly  from  the  First  and  Second  Divisions;  the  Atacama  and  Second 
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Regular  Eegiments,  which  had  already  been  greatly  reduced  by  pre- 
vious service,  losing  about  half  of  their  effective  strength.  The  Bo- 
livian losses  were  not  given,  but  it  is  known  that  Daza's  veteran  regi- 
ment, the  Colorado,  was  almost  annihilated.  The  Peruvians  lost  1,000 
men  killed  and  1,500  wounded,  the  losses  falling  heaviest  on  the  Zepita 
and  Carnavaro  regiments,  which  were  opposed  to  the  Second  Chilian 
Regulars.  Only  400  prisioners  were  taken.  The  Peruvian  Red  Cross 
ambulances  were  admirably  administered,  giving  prompt  care  to  the^r 
own  wounded,  and  to  those  of  the  Chilians  left  on  the  ground  when 
they  were  repulsed. 

The  Chilian  cavalry  was  pushed  down  the  Arica  Railroad  immediately 
after  the  battle.  During  the  night  they  reached  the  Chacayuta  River, 
where  the  road  crosses  by  a  bridge.  This  bridge  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Peruvians,  and  the  approach  to  it  planted  with  dynamite  mines, 
one  of  which  was  exploded  on  the  approach  of  the  Chilians.  Warned 
by  this  explosion,  which  was  ineffectual,  the  operator  being  deceived 
by  the  darkness,  an  immediate  search  was  made,  and  the  operator  dis- 
covered in  a  small  hut  where  the  firing-board  was  placed.  Nine  tor- 
,pedoes  were  then  traced  and  unearthed.  The  2d  of  June,  General 
Baquedano  pushed  the  Reserve  Division,  consisting  of  the  First,  Third, 
and  Fourth  Regulars  and  Bulnes  battalion,  down  the  road,  which  had 
been  repaired  as  far  as  the  bridge.  • 

The  town  of  Arica  is  situated  on  a  sandy  plain  by  the  sea.  Rising 
out  of  this  plain  to  the  southward  of  the  town  is  a  hill  called  the  Moro 
The  sea-face  and  north,  and  south  sides  of  this  hill  are  almost  precipitous? 
and  reach  an  elevation  of  about  1,200  feet  j  the  east  side  is  a  gradual  slope. 
The  plateau  at  the  top  of  this  hill  formed  the  citadel  of  the  defenses  ; 
its  rim  was  crowned  with  sand-bag  batteries,  in  which  heavy  guns  were 
mounted.  Around  the  three  land  sides  of  the  hill,  including  the  town, 
was  a  line  of  forts  and  trenches.  The  garrison,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Bolognesi — a  Peruvian  of  Italian  descent — consisted  of  about  2,000 
men,  besides  whom  there  were  a  number  of  wounded  and  sick  in  the 
ambulance  hospital  in  the  town.  Besides  the  laud  defenses,  the  moni- 
tor Manco  Capac,  commanded  by  Captain  Lagomarsino,  was  anchored 
off  the  north  fort.  ^1 

By  the  5th  of  June  Arica  was  invested  on  the  land  side  by  the  Re- 
serve Division,  re-enforced  by  the  Lautaro  regiment,  and  from  the  sea 
by  the  squadron,  under  Captain  Latorre,  consisting  of  the  Cochrane, 
Magellanes,  Covadonga,  and  Loa.  Colonel  Bolognesi  was  summoned 
to  surrender,  but  declined  to  do  so.  iB 

On  the  morning  of  June  6  the  Chilian  field  batteries  opened  fire  at 
seven  thousand  yards,  but  were  soon  silenced  by  the  heavy  artillery  of 
the  Peruvians.    The  ships  then  opened  fire,  the  Cochrane  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  bay,  1,000  yards  from  the  Moro,  the  Magellanes  and  Cova-j™ 
donga  closing  to  2,500  yards,  and  the  Loa  firing  from  8,000.     The  shorM 
batteries  turned  their  attention  to  the  ships.     The  Covadonga  was 
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struck  twice  near  the  water  line  by  ISO-pounder  projectiles  and  consid- 
erably damaged.  A  shell  entered  one  of  the  Cochrane's  ports  and 
exploded,  setting  fire  to  two  cartridges;  by  the  explosion  of  the  shell 
and  that  of  the  cartridges  27  men  were  wounded.  After  having  fired 
80  shots,  and  been  fired  at  74  times,  the  Chilian  ships  were  withdrawn 
until  the  next  day,  when  an  assault  was  to  be  made.  The  plan  of  at- 
tack was  as  follows:  The  Lautaro  regiment  was  to  attack  the  northern 
forts,  the  first  battalion  that  of  San  Jose,  the  second  that  of  Santa 
Eosa.  The  Bulnes  battalion  was  to  act  as  a  supx)ort  to  the  artillery 
and  a  reserve  to  the  Lautaro  regiment.  The  First,  Third,  and  Fourth 
Regulars  were  to  attack  the  south  forts.  The  First  was  to  be  held  in 
reserve;  the  first  battalion  of  the  Third  was  to  attack  the  Ciudadela 
fort,  covered  by  the  second  battalion,  and  the  Fourth  regiment  was  to 
attack  the  other  two  forts.  All  were  in  position  at  daylight,  and  the 
Chilian  troops  had  advanced  within  1,200  yards  of  the  Ciudadela  fort 
when  they  were  discovered  by  the  pickets.  The  action  became  general. 
In  the  assault  on  the  Ciudadela  fort  a  dynamite  torpedo  was  exploded, 
which  killed  a  number  of  men,  and  so  exasperated  the  Chilians  that  the 
whole  garrison  of  the  fort,  450  in  number,  are  said  to  have  been  slaugh- 
tered. The  Fourth  carried  its  forts,  but  as  the  men  occupied  the  east- 
erly one  it  was  blown  up.  In  the  mean  time  the  Lautaro  regiment  had 
captured  Forts  San  Jos^  and  Santa  Rosa,  and  the  Peruvians,  at  7  a.  m. 
only  held  the  east  forts  and  the  Moro.  One  of  the  east  forts  which  com- 
manded the  Moro  was  next  captured  by  the  Fourth  Regiment,  and  the 
others  were  abandoned.  Colonel  Bolognesi,  assisted  by  the  unfortunate 
Captain  Moore,  of  Independencia  fame,  rallied  the  garrison  and  the  ref- 
ugees from  the  other  forts,  and  made  a  magnificent  defense,  which  was 
unsuccessful  in  the  end. 

The  Manco  Capac,  w^hich  had  borne  but  little  part  in  the  defense, 
was  blown  up  by  her  commander  when  he  saw  the  capture  of  the  Moro. 
The  crew  gave  themselves  up  on  board  the  transport  Itata.  A  torpedo- 
boat  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  driven  ashore  by  the  Toro  and  blown 
up  by  her  crew. 

The  Peruvians  lost  700  men  killed,  100  wounded,  and  600  prisoners. 
The  Chilians  lost  400  men,  all  told. 

Having  utterly  destroyed  the  Army  of  the  South,  having  conquered 
the  whole  of  the  rich  Department  of  Moquegua  from  Peru,  being  in 
possession  of  the  entire  Bolivian  seaboard,  and  having  blockaded  Cal- 
lao  and  the  principal  sea-ports  of  the  north,  the  main  army  went  into 
summer  quarters. 

5  W  S  A. 
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IX. 

FROM  THE  FALL  OF  J  RICA  TO  THE  FALL  OF  LIMA.      JANUARY  17.  1881 

On  the  3(1  of  July  a  small  coaster,  or  Huacho  packet,  as  they  are  called , 
was  seen  to  leave  the  port  of  Callao  and  to  steal  along  the  coast  to  the 
northward.  The  armed  transport  Loa,  which  had  joined  the  block- 
ading squadron  after  the  fall  of  Arica,  was  sent  in  chase.  Shortly 
afterwards  three  men  were  seen  to  leave  the  coaster  in  a  small  boat 
and  land  through  the  surf.  The  small  vessel  was  then  taken  possession 
of,  and  found  to  be  loaded  with  fruit,  vegetables,  and  poultry — a  valua- 
ble prize  to  a  blockading  force.  She  was  taken  alongside  of  the  Loa, 
and  the  work  of  unloading  commenced.  In  a  few  moments  a  tre- 
mendous explosion  took  place ;  the  Loa  was  soon  seen  to  sink  by  the 
stern,  careening  to  port,  but  righting  with  her  mast-heads  above  water 
when  she  reached  the  bottom.  It  is  supposed  that  the  packet  con- 
tained a  large  case  of  dynamite  fitted  with  friction  fuses,  from  which 
wires  led  to  some  of  the  packages  of  the  cargo.  In  unloading,  as  in. 
tended,  one  of  these  packages  was  probably  lifted  and  the  torpedo  ex- 
ploded, blowing  a  large  hole  in  the  Loa's  side  and  causing  the  loss  of 
145  officers  and  men  out  of  a  crew  of  200. 

Large  amounts  of  war  material  of  all  kinds  were  being  run  into  the 
Peruvian  i^orts,  some  even  into  Callao. 

On  the  24th  of  August  the  neutral  men-of-war  commenced  to  transport 
refugees  from  Callao  to  Chimbote,  which  became  the  terminus  of  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company^s  line. 

August  30  and  31  and  September  1  the  Angamos  engaged  the  bat. 
teries,  generally  at  four-miles  range.  On  the  last  day  the  Union^s  boilers 
were  struck,  and  the  torpedo  depot  hulk  was  sunk.  The  shore  batteries 
always  returned  the  fire,  but  their  shot  fell  about  a  mile  short. 

September  3  the  Blanco,  O'Higgins,  and  Angamos  engaged  the  bat. 
teries.  Several  Peruvian  armed  tugs  came  out  from  behind  the  mole 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  making  a  torpedo  attack,  but  returned 
again  without  accomplishing  anything.  The  largest  tug  was  sunk  by  a 
shot  from  the  Angamos  as  she  passed  behind  the  mole.  j 

A  division  of  Chilians  about  3,000  strong,  under  Colonel  Patricio  Lynch 
(actually  a  captain  in  the  navy),  landed  at  Chimbote  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember. After  occupying  the  railroad  station  and  telegraph  office,  they 
proceeded  inland  to  a  large  sugar  plantation  called  Palo  Seco.  There 
they  demanded  $100,000  in  silver  as  ransom  money,  threatening,  if  it  were 
not  paid,  to  burn  the  entire  property,  valued  at  $5,000,000.  This  was 
refused,  as  President  Pierola  issued  a  decree  declaring  it  treason  on  the 
part  of  any  one  who  furnished  the  enemy  with  money,  punishable  by 
confiscation.  The  Chilians  burned  this  magnificent  hacienda  and  des- 
troyed all  the  machinery. 
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Whilst  the  Oovadonga  was  blockading  the  small  port  of  Ohancay, 
north  of  Oallao,  on  the  13th  of  September,  an  emptj^  gig  was  seen  adrift. 
A  boat  was  sent  to  examine  her.  This  was  apparently  thoroughly  done  ; 
the  gig  was  brought  alongside,  and  tackles  hooked  to  hoist  her  in.  As 
soon  as  a  strain  was  brought  on  the  after- tackle  a  tremendous  explosion 
took  place ;  the  Covadonga's  side  was  blown  in,  causing  her  to  sink 
almost  immediately.  It  is  supposed  that  this  gig  had  been  fitted  with  a 
false  keel,  packed  with  dynamite,  and  fitted  with  an  igniter,  which  was 
connected  with  the  after-tackle,  so  that  no  explosion  could  take  place 
unless  an  effort  was  made  actually  to  hoist  in  the  boat. 

September  16  two  Chilian  vessels  visited  the  small  port  of  Siipe,  about 
eighty  miles  north  of  Oallao,  capturing  all  the  provisions  in  town,  but 
doing  no  other  damage. 

Colonel  Lynch's  expeditionary  force  landed  at  Paita,  the  sea-port  of 
Piura,  the  most  northerly  port  of  Peru,  on  the  18th  of  September,  burn- 
ing the  custom-house  and  other  valuable  Government  property. 

September  22  the  Cochrane  and  Tolten  bombarded  the  town  of  Cho- 
rillos,  a  watering-place  situated  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  dis- 
tant about  nine  miles  southwest  from  Lima. 

On  the  23d  of  September  the  Chilians  bombarded  Chancay  and  the 
watering-place  of  Ancon,  situated  north  of  Callao. 

October  26  the  Huascar,  which  had  been  sent  to  Valparaiso  to  receive 
two  new  180-i)ounder  8-inch  breech-loading  Armstrong  guns  of  the  latest 
type,  arrived  at  Arica,  and  j)roceeded  to  rejoin  the  blockading  squadron 
off  Callao.  Preparations  were  being  made  at  Arica  to  transport  the 
Chilian  army  north.     Most  of  the  troops  were  moved  down  from  Tacna. 

About  ]!^ovember  1,  Colonel  Lynches  expeditionary  force  was  landed 
at  Quilca,  with  the  intention  of  capturing  Arequipa,  but  hearing  that 
General  Benegolea  was  still  in  that  neighborhood  with  a  strong  force,  a 
re-embarkation  took  place. 

On  the  3d  of  IS'ovember  the  Huascar  tried  her  new  gans  on  the  shore 
batteries  at  four-miles  range.  The  Peruvians  produced  a  new  gun  with 
a  better  range  than  any  they  had  previously  used. 

November  9  all  but  two  of  the  vessels  blockading  Oallao  went  south 
to  convoy  the  army  transports  north.  Two  transports  landed  about 
2,000  Chilians  on  San  Lorenzo  Island,  off  Oallao. 

On  the  18th  of  November  about  7,000  Chilians  were  landed  at  Pisco, 
and  marched  to  Chinchas.  Pierola  resigned  the  government  to  Senor 
la  Puerta,  and  took  command  of  the  army  in  the  field.  The  neutral 
fleet  made  preparations  to  shift  its  anchorage  farther  north,  as  it  fur- 
nished a  screen  for  the  Chilian  torpedo-boats  at  night  and  reconnais- 
sances by  day.     Large  numbers  of  refugees  left  for  the  north. 

The  blockading  squadron  oft' Callao  on  the  24th  of  November  consisted 
of  the  Cochrane,  Huascar,  and  Princess  Louise. 

A  meeting  of  the  foreign  senior  naval  oificers  off  Callao  took  place  on 
the  25th  of  November.    It  was  decided  to  take  preliminary  steps  towards 
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moving  the  refugee -hulks  to  Ancon,  and  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  send 
representatives  to  the  headquarters  of  both  belligerents  to  note  the: 
progress  of  the  war.  -' 

Lieutenant-Commander  D.  W.  Mullan,  of  the  Adams,  was  selected  to 
accompany  the  Chilian  headquarters,  and  went  to  Pisco  in  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  ship  Osprey,  with  representatives  from  the  other  senior  offi- 
cers. Lieutenant  N.  T.  Houston,  of  the  Lackawanna,  was  detailed  to 
accompany  General  Pierola. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  December  6  three  Chilian  torpedo-launches 
were  fired  upon  by  a  Peruvian  armed  tug.  The  Chilians  immediately 
gave  chase,  and  opened  a  hot  fire  from  their  machine-guns.  The  tug 
headed  for  the  shore,  returning  the  fire.  As  soon  as  the  launches  were 
in  range  the  shore  batteries  opened  on  them,  some  of  the  shot  falling 
very  close  to  the  neutral  vessels.  The  Huascar  and  Princess  Louise 
engaged  the  batteries  to  cover  the  launches.  No  damage  was  done  on 
either  side  by  the  firing,  except  to  the  torpedo-launch  Fresia,  which  was 
so  badly  damaged  about  the  stern  that  she  sank  in  fifteen  fathoms  of 
water,  alongside  of  a  vessel,  off  San  Lorenzo,  to  which  she  had  been 
secured  by  chains.  Two  additional  torpedo-boats  joined  in  the  fight, 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  use  torpedoes. 

On  the  11th  of  December  the  monitor  Atahualpa,  accompanied  by  a 
tug,  moved  about  a  mile  out  from  the  mole.  She  was  engaged  by  the 
Huascar,  the  Pilcomayo,  Angamos,  and  Chacabuco,  at  long  range.  Dur- 
ing the  firing  the  180-pounder  breech-loading  Armstrong  (new  model) 
of  the  Angamos  flew  bodily  to  the  rear,  slipping  out  of  its  trunnion- 
band  and  went  overboard,  killing  a  lieutenant  belonging  to  one  of  the 
other  ships  (who  had  come  aboard  to  take  a  few  shots  with  the  pet 
weapon),  and  the  captain  of  the  gun;  wounding  several  of  the  men. 
A  slight  movement  had  been  noticed  between  the  gun  and  trunnion- 
band  before  this  fire,  but  it  was  not  considered  to  be  of  enough  impor- 
tance to  warrant  condemnation.  This  engagement  had  no  important 
results. 

By  permission  of  the  Chilian  admiral  the  hulks  were  moved  to  Ancon, 
and  were  soon  filled  with  refugees,  as  was  the  town. 

The  Chilian  army  for  operations  around  Lima  was  commanded  by 
General  Baquedano,  accompanied  by  His  Excellency  Don  Jos6  Fran- 
cisco Vergara,  minister  of  war.  It  was  organized  in  three  divisions  and 
a  brigade  of  reserves.  Each  division  consisted  of  two  brigades.  The 
artillery  and  cavalry  were  about  equally  divided  between  the  divisions, 
none  being  held  in  reserve. 

The  First  Division,  numbering  8,241  men  of  all  arms,  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Patricio  Lynch,  Chilian  navy. 

The  Second  Division,  numbering  6,4o5  men  of  all  arms,  was  com- 
manded by  General  Sotomayor. 

The  Third  Division,  numbering  5,873  men  of  all  arms,  was  commanded 
by  Colonel  D.  Pedro  Lagos. 
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The  infantry  numbered  21,008.  The  artillery  1,870,  with  twelve  12- 
pounder  7.5-centimeter  breech-loading  rifled  Krupp  campaign  guns;  six 
9  pounder  2.5-inch  breech-loading  rifled  Armstrongs;  twenty-three  6- 
pounder  7.5-centimeter  breech-loading  rifled  Krupp  mountain  guns; 
twelve  6-pounder  6  centimeter  breech-loading  rifl(»d  Krupj)  mountain 
guns;  four  6-pounder  4-centimeter  breech-loading  rifled  Krupp  mount- 
tain  guns,  and  six  Gatling  machine-guns,  and  about  1,200  horses.  The 
cavalry,  1,251  men  and  horses. 

The  Reserve  Brigade,  numbering  3,110,  consisting  of  the  Second  Reg- 
ulars, Yalparaiso  (gendarmerie),  Zapadores  (engineers),  and  Quilotta 
Battalion,  giving  a  grand  total  of  23,621  men  and  63  guns. 

A  mining  or  torpedo  party  accompanied  the  army,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  search  for  and  remove  mines,  or,  if  forced  to  act  on  the  defen- 
sive, to  place  them. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  as  we  have  before  stated,  the  First  Divis- 
ion of  the  Chilian  army,  then  under  command  of  General  Yillegran, 
landed  at  Pis<'o,  the  First  Brigade,  under  Captain  Lynch,  remaining  in 
the  small  town  at  the  port,  the  general  taking  up  his  quarters  with  the 
Second  Brigade  in  Pisco  proper,  situated  about  3  miles  inland.  The 
Fourth  Regulars  and  a  battery  ot'  artillery,  under  Colonel  Amunatigui, 
commanding  the  Second  Brigade,  moved  to  lea,  situated  about  45  miles 
inland,  and  connected  with  Pisco  by  rail.  On  the  1st  of  December  the 
First  Brigade  of  the  Second  Division,  under  Colonel  Gana.  arrived  at 
Pisco.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  of  December,  the  First  Division 
having  been  assembled  at  Pisco,  started  to  march  north  by  a  road  running 
along  the  sea-shore.  They  reached  Tambo-de  Mora  at  9  a.  m.  the  next 
morning,  a  distance  of  onlj/  18  miles,  having  made  but  five  short  halts. 
After  a  halt  until  the  18th,  Lynches  brigade  again  started  up  the  coast. 
General  Villegran  with  the  Second  Brigade  was  ordered  to  return  to 
Pisco,  General  Baquedano  being  probably  displeased  with  the  slow 
advance  up  the  coast.  Villegran  was  relieved  of  his  command,  which 
was  given  to  Captain  Lynch.  On  the  20th  of  December  the  Second 
and  Third  Divisions,  and  on  the  24th  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  First 
Division,  left  Pisco,  and  landed  at  Chilca  and  Curayaco,  afterward 
occupying  the  towns  of  Lurin  and  Pachacamac.  The  landing  was  very 
expeditiously  carried  out,  the  regular  ship's  boats  being  assisted  by 
the  large  flats  which  most  of  the  ships  carried,  these  being  capable  of 
carrying  one  hundred  men  at  a  time  with  all  iheir  belongings.  The 
road  from  Chilca  to  Lurin,  about  15  miles  distant,  was  very  sandy,  and 
all  transportation  had  to  be  done  by  packing.  The  army  went  into 
camp  about  Lurin,  where  the  headquarters  were  established,  except 
the  Second  Brigade  of  the  Second  Division,  which  was  posted  at 
Pachacamac,  distant  about  3  miles  from  Lurin,  and  covering  its  ap- 
proach from  the  mountains.  Gana's  brigade  of  the  First  Division  was 
thrown  across  the  river  Lurin  to  protect  the  approa,ches  from  Chorillos, 
and  to  cover  a  bridge  which  had  been  left  standing,  and  by  which  the 
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army  would  have  to  cross.  Comfortable  shelter-huts  were  coustructed 
by  the  troops  out  of  palm  leaves  aud  sugar-caue.  These  were  needed 
only  for  protection  against  the  sun  and  dew,  as  it  never  rains  in  thi^ 
part  of  the  world.  The  time  was  devoted  to  drilling  and  to  target  ■ 
practice  for  both  infantry  and  artillery.  On  the  27th  of  December  a 
portion  of  Barboza's  brigade  encountered  Colonel  Sevilla's  Rimac  regi- 
ment of  Peruvian  cavalry,  which  had  been  giving  Captain  Lynches 
brigade  much  trouble  on  his  march  north.  Se villa,  thinking  Pacha- 
camac  unoccupied,  intended  to  go  to  Lima  by  the  pass  of  the  same 
name.  The  action  wars  quite  severe.  Sevilla  was  killed,  and  two 
hundred  of  his  men  either  killed  or  captured;  the  remainder  succeeded 
in  cutting  their  way  through,  and  reached  Lima  in  safety. 

On  the  6th  of  January  General  Baquedano,  with  five  hundred  cav- 
alry, five  hundred  mounted  infantry,  and  a  platoon  of  artillery,  recon- 
noitered  the  Peruvian  lines  before  Chorillos,  about  7  miles  distant  from 
Lurin.  Some  artillery  firing  took  place.  The  whole  Peruvian  line  was 
thoroughly  felt  and  located. 

On  Sunday,  January  9,  Colonel  Barboza,  with  several  hundred  men 
from  his  brigade,  reconnoitered  the  town  of  Ate,  approaching  to  within 
4  miles  of  Lima.    A  slight  skirmish  took  place. 

At  5.30  p.  m.,  January  12,  the  whole  army  was  put  in  motion  to  take 
up  its  position  during  the  night  before  the  Peruvian  lines.  All  but 
the  Coquimbo  and  Mezpilla  regiments,  which  were  to  act  as  a  reserve 
for  the  left  wing,  moved  by  what  is  known  as  the  Atocongo  road — an 
almost  impassable  trail  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains — considered 
impracticable  by  the  Peruvian  commanders.  This  pass  approached  at 
right  angles  to  the  Peruvian  left.  At  2.30  on  the  morning  of  January 
13  the  Chilian  army  was  massed  in  the  end  of  the  pass  ready  to  fall 
upon  the  Peruvians,  who  were  utterly  ignorant  of  their  danger.  Most 
of  the  Chilian  field  artillery,  with  the  reserve  infantry  of  the  left  wing, 
had  approached  by  the  shore  to  within  fighting  distance  of  the  Peruvian 
center.  The  mountain  batteries  accompanied  their  respective  brigades- 
Let  us  now  see  how  the  Peruvians  were  prepared  to  meet  the  storm 
that  was  about  to  break  upon  them. 

The  landing  of  the  Chilians  at  Chilca,  on  the  22d  of  December,  found 
the  Peruvians,  although  certainly  forewarned,  not  forearmed.  The  army 
of  Lima  was  an  army  only  in  name.  There  was  no  organized  commis- 
sariat, the  men  were  poorly  clothed  and  worse  shod,  many  of  the  regi- 
ments being  left  to  shoe  themselves  with  sandals  made  of  the  undressed 
skins  of  the  cattle  given  them  to  eat.  The  small-arms  procured  from 
the  United  St>ates,  Remington's,  Peabody-Martini's,  Evans's,  and  Win- 
chester's, were  in  most  cases  so  rusted  and  glued  with  bad  oil  that  they 
had  become  almost  useless.  The  cavalry  were  a  little  better  than  the 
infantry,  but  the  horses  were  poor.  The  artillery,  armed  with  all  manner 
of  guns,  some  of  tliem  obsolete  in  pattern,  others  made  on  untried  prin- 
ciples, by  private  firms  in  Lima,  and  totally  without  practice  in  the  field, 
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were  poorly  litted  to  compete  with  the  veteran,  well-armed  artillery  of 
the  Chilians. 

The  Eeserves,  some  7,000  in  number,  could  hardly  be  called  soldiers, 
but  on  account  of  their  superior  intelligence  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
fightinj?  for  their  homes,  they  should  have  been  more  trustworthy  than 
the  volunteers.  They  were  the  men  of  Lima  called,  jcuf  ,by  a  ALec^r^ee. 
They  were  supposed  to  have  been  drilled  every  dily,  and  were  ordered 
to  sleep  in  their  barracks  at  night.  , ,  .     ,  . 

The  Kegular  Army,  numbering  26,500  men  6^  all  tti-iiiis,  wa^' divided 
into  four  divisions  of  about  6,000  men  each,  commanded  by  Colonels 
Iglesias,  Suarez,  Davila,  and  Caceris ;  the  Reserves  by  Colonel  Ech- 
iniqui.    The  whole  number  of  the  Army  of  Lima  was  about  33,500  men. 

Up  to  this  time  but  little  had  been  done  for  the  protection  of  the  rich 
city  of  Lima.  Eedoubts,  mounted  with  a  few  heavy  guns,  had  been 
erected  on  the  summit  of  Mount  St.  Christobal  to  the  north,  and  Mount 
San  Bartolome  to  the  south.  One  or  two  batteries  had  been  thrown  up 
on  the  small  hills  south  of  the  city.  Two  redoubts  had  been  commenced 
near  the  town  of  Miraliores. 

December  23,  the  First  and  Second  Divisions,  under  Colonels  Iglesias 

^     and  Suarez,  moved  to  Chorillos,  and  the  next  day  the  Third,  Fourth, 

and  Reserves,  under  Colonels  Davila,  Caceris,  and  Echiniqui,  the  first 

two  going  to  the  Chorillos  line,  the  latter  to  Miraflores,  about  3  miles 

nearer  Lima,  Chorillos  being  about  8  miles  from  that  city. 

The  plan  of  the  Peruvian  commanders  was  to  act  on  the  defensive, 
as  they  had  done  throughout  the  war.  For  defensive  purposes  the  line 
selected  was  magnificent.  Chorillos,  which  is  quite  a  large  town,  con- 
taining many  fine  summer  residences,  is  situated  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Lima,  which  de- 
scends precipitously  to  the  sea.  Immediately  to  the  southward  of  the 
town  is  a  range  of  hills  called  the  Salto  del  Fraile.  The  western  side 
of  this  range  juts  out  into  the  sea  and  forms  Point  Solar,  the  southern 
boundary  of  Chorillos  Bay ;  the  eastern  side  slopes  down  into  a  valley 
that  connects  the  plain  of  Lima  with  a  sandy  desert ;  the  southern  side 
connects  the  Salto  with  this  desert.  The  valley  referred  to  is  about 
three  miles  wide.  In  it  is  the  town  of  Villa.  The  eastern  side  of  this 
valley  is  formed  by  the  end  of  a  range  of  high  hills  that  extend  in  a 
north-northea^;t  direction  for  about  4  miles,  where  a  break  occurs,  form- 
ing a  second  valley,  which  leads  towards  San  Juan;  then  the  hills  re- 
ft commence,  and  extend  about  3  miles  in  a  northeast  direction  to  Mon- 
terico  Chico,  where  they  meet  and  are  flanked  by  the  coast  range,  in  a 
spur  of  which  we  left  the  Chilian  army  massed  for  the  attack.  The 
slope  of  this  crescent  of  hills  towards  the  Chilians  was  steep  and  very 
sandy;  the  reverse  slope  was  gradual  and  firm.  The  Peruvian  Regu- 
lars were  formed  in  one  line  on  the  crest  of  these  hills,  extending  from 
Villa  to  Monterico  Chico,  a  distance  of  8  miles.  Strong  trenches  three 
feet  deep,  four  feet  wide,  and  with  a  sand- bag  parapet  two  feet  high, 
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were  dug  along  the  whole  crest.  The  valley  of  San  Juan,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  was  protected  by  field  batteries  and  Gatlings 
placed  behind  earthworks  on  small  hills,  retired  a  little  from  the  gen- 
eral line.  The  left  flank  was  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  protected  by 
the  coast  range,  and^the  right  flank,  where  the  main  attack  was  ex- 
pectefl'knd  wj^e^^l^he  Ijest  troops  were  posted,  was  covered  by  heavy 
batteiies  on  ttie '^alW  de^.  Fraile.  Distributed  along  the  whole  line  of 
iht^ei>(?h"7iieni^*ih  c'wmianding  positions,  were  between  60  and  70  guns 
and  mitrailleuse^.'  The  four  divisions  of  Peruvian  Regulars  were  posted 
in  regular  order  from  right  to  left,  part  of  the  First  Division  manning 
the  heights  of  the  Salto  del  Fraile.  The  advanced  slope  along  the 
whole  line  was  thickly  planted  with  torpedoes.  About  4J  miles  in  rear 
of  this  first  line,  and  almost  parallel  to  it,  was  a  second  line,  manned  by 
Colonel  Echiniqui's  7,000  Eeserves.  This  line,  which  extended  across 
the  plain  of  Lima  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  consisted  of  five  re- 
doubts connected  by  earthworks  and  adobe  fences  prepared  for  defense. 
All  the  fences  in  front  of  the  line  to  a  distance  of  about  500  yards  were 
leveled,  but  beyond  that  they  were  left  standing,  to  prove  in  the  end 
perfect  breastworks  for  the  Chilians.  In  the  redoubts  of  this  line  a 
number  of  heavy  guns  were  mounted,  and,  as  an  additional  protection 
to  the  right  flank,  which  was  cut  by  the  railroad  from  Ohorillos  to 
Lima,  a  i)latform-car  had  been  converted  into  a  movable  battery, 
mounted  with  light  guns  and  propelled  by  a  locomotive.  The  town  of 
Miraflores  was  situated  in  rear  of  the  right  of  this  line. 

As  has  been  the  remarkable  custom  in  this  war,  the  Peruvians  had 
almost  no  outposts.  It  is  true  a  company  or  so  was  thrown  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  front,  and  from  it  a  small  picket  was  posted  a  little 
mor.*  to  the  front. 

General  Pierola  established  his  headquarters  in  Chorillos,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  prepare  his  army  for  the 
coming  contest.  He  seems  not  to  have  been  wanting  in  zeal  or  in  per- 
sonal courage.  The  ignorance  of  the  Peruvians  in  regard  to  the  force, 
position,  and  movements  of  their  enemy  seems  almost  marvelous.  With 
the  exception  of  one  reconnaissance  down  the  Atocongo  Pass,  in  which 
he  satisfied  himself  that  the  very  road  by  which  the  Chilians  advanced 
was  impassable,  he  never  moved  beyond  his  lines. 

On  the  2d  of  January  1,500  of  the  police  force  of  Lima,  who,  on  account 
of  their  services  in  several  revolutions,  were  considered  almost  the 
flower  of  the  army,  were  brought  to  the  front,  and  posted  at  San  Juan, 
and  500  more  were  sent  up  the  Oroya  road  to  Matucana,  to  prevent  an 
advance  of  the  Chilians  from  that  direction.  In  order  tx)  replace  the 
police,  the  Urban  Guard,  consisting  of  about  2,500  foreigners  of  all 
nationalities,  and  commanded  by  a  retired  captain  in  the  French  navy, 
was  called  out.  The  Government,  however,  recalled  300  of  the  police, 
and  disbanded  the  guard  on  the  9th. 

On  the  3d  of  January  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up 
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the  Huascar ;  a  tug  was  fitted  with  a  Lay  torpedo  for  the  purpose. 
Instead  of  attacking  the  Huascar,  the  officer  in  charge  took  the  tug  into 
Ancon  Bay,  where  he  destroyed  the  torpedo  and  beached  his  vessel. 
Here  she  was  discovered,  and  entirely  demolished  the  next  morning  by 
the  Pilcomayo,  Tolten,  and  a  torpedo-boat.  The  Chilian  shells  set  fire 
to  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Ancon.  Some  Peruvian  Reserves,  and  the 
guns  of  the  railroad  battery  previously  referred  to,  which  had  been  run 
down  the  Ancon  road,  replied  to  the  tire,  but  without  effect. 

On  the  9th,  Colonel  Barboza's  reconnaissance  to  Ate  was  reported  to 
Pierola  as  a  movement  of  4,000  men  to  turn  his  flank  by  the  Manchay 
Pass.  This  caused  an  increase  of  the  troops  on  the  left  of  the  line,  and 
the  posting  of  a  battery  of  light  artillery  on  a  hill  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  left  flank,  where  it  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  pass. 

On  the  10th  the  day  of  battle  was  considered  to  be  near  bj^  the 
Peruvian  commanders,  as  small  pickets  of  Chilians  were  reported  in 
sight  on  the  plain  and  surrounding  hills.  Still  no  additional  precau- 
tions were  taken  to  guard  against  surprise. 

We  left  the  Chilian  army  massed  in  the  pass  of  Manchay  at  2.30  a. 
m.,  January  13.  At  about  this  time  General  Baquedano  and  his  staff 
arrived,  and  took  up  their  position  on  a  commanding  eminence.  The 
First  Division  was  to  attack  the  Peruvian  right,  the  Second  the  center  at 
San  Juan,  and  the  Third  the  left,  from  San  Juan  to  Monterico  Chico. 
The  Reserve  Brigade,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Aristides  Martinez- 
was  to  cover  with  the  artillery  the  attack  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Divisions.  At  dawn,  about  5  a.  m..  Lynches  division  gained  a  position 
400  yards  in  front  of  the  Peruvian  right  before  it  was  discovered,  and  at 
first  a  straggling  fire  opened  on  it,  which  changed  to  a  heavy  fire,  from 
both  sides,  along  the  whole  line  as  the  Second  and  Third  Chilian  Divis- 
ions came  into  position.  The  fighting  became  general.  A  few  tor- 
pedoes exploded,  wounding  many  of  the  men  and  exasperating  the 
survivors  to  fury.  The  Second  Division,  covered  by  the  Reserves, 
carried  the  town  of  San  Juan  at  about  6  o'clock,  many  of  the  Peruvians, 
notabl3'  the  Lima  police,  throwing  down  their  arms  and  flying  at  the 
first  charge.  The  artillery  was  very  little  used  on  either  side,  except 
that  on  the  Salto  del  Fraile,  which  played  on  the  Chilian  left  with  great 
eflect.  The  center  having  been  cut,  the  Peruvian  lefi  was  driven  from 
its  position  and  towards  Miraflores.  Shortly  afterwards  the  right,  being 
flanked  by  the  Chilian  center,  and  attacked  in  front  by  the  whole  First 
Division,  was  driven  back  to  the  Salto  del  Fraile  and  Chorillos.  The 
Chilian  cavalry,  charging  through  the  San  Juan  Valley,  accelerated  the 
flight  of  the  Peruvian  center  and  left.  A  large  number  of  men  belong- 
ing to  the  corps  forming  this  portion  of  the  line  arrived  in  Lima  that 
afternoon  without  arms. 

The  First  Peruvian  Division,  under  Colonel  Iglesias,  the  secretary  of 
war,  now  occupied  the  houses  and  garden-walls  of  Chorillos.  There 
they  were  attacked  by  the  First  Chilian  Division,  which  was  repulsed 
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with  great  loss.  The  Chilians  were  now  strongly  re-enforced  by  troops 
from  the  other  divisions  and  by  most  of  the  artillery.  Not  a  man  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Peruvians,  who,  at  the  next  assault,  were  driven 
back  with  great  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  among  the  latter 
their  brave  commander,  to  the  batteries  on  the  hills.  These  were  soon 
assaulted  on  all  sides,  and  at  2  p.  m.  the  Chilians  were  in  possession  of 
the  field  of  battle,  with  the  whole  Peruvian  First  Division  and  many 
more  as  prisoners. 

The  Peruvian  loss  in  this  day^s  fighting  amounted  to  1,500  killed  ? 
wounded,  2,500 j  prisoners,  4,000;  5  standards  and  70  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  total  Chilian  loss  amounted  to  about  3,000  men. 

The  Chilians  now  rested  on  their  laurels.  The  whole  Chilian  army 
was  massed  in  and  about  Chorillos,  instead  of  immediately  taking  up 
a  position  in  opposition  to  the  still  complete  second  line  of  the  Peru- 
vians. Considerable  demoralization,  probably  attributable  to  the  large 
amount  of  liquor  in  the  shops,  ensued.  Had  General  Pierola  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  condition  of  affairs  with  the  large  army  still  under  his 
command,  most  of  which  was  entirely  fresh,  and  perhaps  eager  to  revenge 
its  disgrace  and  defend  its  homes,  Lima  might  have  been  rescued. 

During  the  forenoon  of  January  14  General  Baquedano  sent  Don 
Isidoro  Errazuris,  secretarj^  to  the  Chilian  minister  of  war,  and  Colonel 
Iglesias,  the  captured  Peruvian  minister  of  war,  through  the  Peruvian 
lines  by  flag  of  truce  to  General  Pierola  with  a  proposition  that,if  the 
Peruvian  army  were  disbanded,  he  would  treat  for  peace  on  the  basis  of 
the  Arica  conference,  with  certain  additions  warranted  by  the  present 
position  of  his  forces.  It  was  further  stated  that  if  this  proposition  was 
not  acceded  to  hostilities  would  recommence,  and  Lima,  if  captured, 
would  be  sacked  and  burned.  The  envovs  returned,  aud  later  in  the 
afternoon  another  Chilian  officer  was  sent  to  receive  the  answer,  which 
was  that  the  proposition  could  not  be  entertained. 

Later  in  the  day  General  Pierola  sent  to  Lima  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps,  a  committee  of  which  body  soon  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation.  After  conferring  with  General  Pierola,  two 
foreign  ofl&cers,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  were  sent  to  General  Baquedano  to 
request  an  interview,  which  was  arranged  for  7  a.  m.  January  15. 

An  armistice  was  agreed  to,  to  extend  until  midnight.  The  com- 
mittee then  returned  to  Miraflores,  and  thence  went  to  Lima,  return- 
ing to  Miraflores  with  the  whole  diplomatic  corps  and  the  senior  foreign 
naval  officers  at  a  few  minutes  after  2  p.  m. 

During  the  forenoon  the  Chilian  army  had  been  moved,  and  two 
battalions  of  the  Third  Division,  with  some  of  the  light  artillery,  had 
been  placed  quite  near  to  the  Peruvian  right.  The  Peruvian  line  con- 
sisted of  about  5,000  Reserves,  with  15,000  Regulars  from  the  first  line, 
some  of  whom  had  been  captured  in  Lima  and  sent  back  to  the  front. 
On  the  extreme  right  was  a  Naval  Brigade,  organized  from  the  crews 
of  the  men-of-w4ir  at  Callao. 
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At  about  2.30  p.  m.,  whilst  General  Pierola  was  at  lunch  with  the  for- 
eign naval  officers,  and  the  diplomats  were  waiting  for  the  conference, 
General  Baquedano  rode  up  to  the  front  of  the  Chilian  line  and  ordered 
the  whole  of  his  Third  Division  to  deploy  into  line  parallel  to  the  Peru- 
vian right  and  extend  to  the  sea-shore.  The  Chilian  ships,  which  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  first  day's  fight,  were  anchored  a  little  to  the  north- 
ward of  Miraflores,  their  guns  enfilading  the  Peruvian  position.  Whilst 
superintending  the  deployment,  General  Baquedano  approached  quite 
close  to  that  i)art  of  the  line  where  the  Peruvian  men-of-war's  men 
were  posted.  A  few  shots  were  fired — it  is  asserted — by  them,  they 
not  understanding  the  condition  of  affairs;  this  was  followed  by  a  gun 
from  one  of  the  redoubts,  and  soon  a  general  fire  was  opened  along  the 
whole  line.  This  was  an  entire  surprise  to  the  commanders  on  both 
sides.  The  Chilians,  who  were  engaged  in  preparing  their  dinners — 
many  being  dispersed  in  search  of  water  and  wood— were  taken  entirely 
by  surprise,  and  a  panic  ensued,  which  was  only  checked  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  the  Keserve  Brigade.  The  Chilian  fleet  now  opened  fire,  but 
directed  most  of  its  attention  to  the  town  of  Miraflores.  The  Peru- 
vian Eeserves  fought  well,  and  succeeded  in  repelling  an  assault  on  the 
right  redoubt  at  about  3.30  p.  m.  The  First  Division  now  re-enforced  the 
Third,  whilst  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  Second  Division  maneuvered  to 
turn  the  Peruvian  right  flank.  Thus  re- enforced,  an  assault  was  made 
on  the  right  redoubt,  which  was  carried,  and  the  Peruvian  right  doubled 
back  on  the  center.  In  the  mean  while  a  Chilian  light  battery  gained 
an  eminence  to  the  left  of  the  Peruvian  left,  and  opened  a  galling  en- 
filading fire  on  the  line.  The  Chilian  First  Division,  covered  by  a  strong 
force  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  continued  to  push  towards  the  Peruvian 
left,  carrying  one  after  another  the  remaining  four  redoubts,  two  of 
which  were  blown  up  by  mines,  without,  however,  doing  great  damage. 
Some  of  the  Peruvian  battalions  fought  well,  but  many,  with  their  offi. 
cers,  retreated,  throwing  away  their  arms  without  firing  a  shot.  The 
Chilian  Carabineros  cavalry  regiment  charged  repeatedly  with  Senor 
Vergara,  the  minister  of  war,  at  its  head.  By  5  p.  m.  the  whole  Peru- 
vian army  was  fleeing  towards  Lima,  badly  beaten  and  entirely  demor- 
alized. From  this  moment  the  Peruvian  army  disappeared,  some  going 
to  the  mountains  to  their  homes,  others  to  Ancon;  those  who  remained 
in  Lima  exchanged  their  uniforms  for  less  conspicuous  clothing  and 
mingled  with  the  people.  The  loss  of  the  Chilians  amounted  in  all  to 
two  thousand  men,  that  of  the  Peruvians  must  have  been  still  greater, 
but  will  probably  never  be  accurately  ascertained.  All  the  arms,  am- 
munition, guns,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Peruvian  army  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Chilians.  The  town  of  Miraflores  was  entirely  burned.  General 
Pierola,  with  a  few  friends,  retired  to  the  town  of  Chocas,  situated  about 
35  miles  from  Lima. 

The  Chilians  did  not  move  on  the  city  of  Lima  after  the  battle, 
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probably,  on  account  of  the  fear  of  the  commander-in-chief  that  the 
scenes  of  Ohorillos  wouki  be  repeated  in  Lima.  j 

The  inhabitants  of  Lima  were  in  a  terrible  state  of  excitement, 
fearing  the  Chilians,  fearing  the  violelnce  of  their  own  mob,  which  had 
been  largely  recruited  by  the  stragglers  from  the  army,  and  not  reas- 
sured by  the  fact  that  General  Lacotera,  minister  of  war  under  Prado, 
had,  at  this  dark  hour,  attempted  by  a  revolution  to  seize  the  supreme 
power.  Lacotera  was  not  successful,  and  was  placed  a  prisoner  on 
board  of  the  Union,  from  which  vessel  he  escaped. 

The  legations  were  full  of  women  and  children,  fifteen  hundred  hav- 
ing collected  in  the  house  of  our  minister.  Ancon  was  so  full  of  refugees 
that,  after  filling  the  hulks  and  foreign  men-of-war,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  break  open  the  houses  of  the  town.  Bedding,  old  sails,  and 
provisions  were  issued  from  the  ships,  and  a  strong  guard  of  foreign 
men-of-war's  men  was  maintained  in  the  town.  By  the  latter  all  armed 
refugees  were  disarmed;  these  were  well  generally  provided  with  am- 
munition, but  in  many  cases  it  was  found  that  men  carrying  Eeaiington 
caliber  .50  rifles  were  supplied  with  Peabody-Martini  .45  caliber  cart- 
ridges, and  vice  versa.,  and  it  was  learned  that  this  condition  of  affairs 
had  existed  on  the  battle-field. 

There  was  no  serious  disturbance  in  Lima  Sunday  morning,  January 
16,  but  in  the  afternoon  small  knots  of  armed  men,  composed  principally 
of  deserters  and  negroes,  were  seen  in  the  streets.  Occasional  dis- 
charges of  fire-arms  were  heard,  which  increased  during  the  evening  to  a 
regular  fusilade.  At  9  p.  m.  an  attack  was  made  on  the  Chinese  quarter, 
which  was  soon  looted  and  in  flames.  The  mob  then  began  to  loot  and 
burn  the  liquor  stores  and  small  shops,  many  of  which  belonged  to  for- 
eigners, principally  to  Italians.  During  the  night  fires  were  to  be  seen 
all  over  the  city.  Several  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  fire  brigade 
to  take  out  their  engines  were  frustrated  by  attacks  of  the  mob.  As 
there  was  no  government  and  no  police,  the  mob  had  nothing  to  op- 
pose it. 

Whilst  these  scenes  were  enacting  in  Lima,  still  more  serious  ones 
were  transpiring  in  Callao.  There  the  mob  burned  or  blew  up  the  ships 
and  batteries,  destroying,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the  guns  and  all 
public  property.  It  then  turned  its  attention  to  the  town,  as  in  Lima, 
Late  in  the  night  the  foreigners  managed  to  get  together,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  drunken  condition  of  many  of  the  disturbers,  they 
succeeded  in  making  a  stand  against  them,  and  finally  restored  order, 
not,  however,  without  wreaking  terrible  vengeance  on  their  despoilers. 

In  Lima,  on  Monday  morning,  the  Urban  Guard  succeeded  in  reorgan- 
izing, and  by  going  energetically  to  work  finally  succeeded  in  clearing 
the  streets  of  the  mob  whilst  the  fire  companies  put  out  the  fires.  A 
detachment  of  the  Urban  Guard  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  Fort 
San  Cristobal. 

The  diplomatic  corps  and  senior  naval  commanders  had  met  on  Sun- 
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day  morning  and  had  arranged  a  capitulation  of  the  city,  by  the  terms 
of  which  the  Chilians  were  to  take  possession  on  Monday  at  noon  with 
a  sufficient  force  only  to  insure  tranquility  and  safety  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

At  4.30  p.  m.  on  Monday,  the  17th  day  of  January,  the  Urban  Guard 
received  the  column  of  occupation,  and  the  city  was  formally  surren- 
dered to  General  Saavedra,  inspector-general  of  the  Chilian  army,  who 
had  been  detailed  as  military  governor  of  Lima.  The  forces  detailed 
to  guard  the  city  were  the  First  Regulars,  Bulnes  Battalion  (Santiago 
policemen),  the  Cazadores  and  Caribineros  de  Yungai  cavalry  regi- 
ments, and  three  batteries  of  light  artillery.  These  relieved  the  foreign 
police. 

On  Tuesday  Captain  Lynch,  with  his  division,  occupied  Callao,  of 
which  place  he  had  been  appointed  military  governor. 

The  remainder  of  the  Chilian  army  was  encamped  in  the  fields  and 
quartered  in  the  haciendas  about  Lima,  with  the  exception  of  two  bat- 
talions which  were  sent  up  the  Oroya  road. 

On  Thursday,  at  3.30  p.  m.,  the  Chilian  flag  was  hoisted,  with  some 
ceremony,  on  the  palace,  which  was  now  the  headquarters  of  the  army 
of  occupation. 

Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Lima  General  Baquedano,  with  all 
but  about  10,000  of  his  troops,  returned  to  Chili.  Admiral  Riveros, 
with  most  of  the  ships,  also  withdrew,  leaving  Captain  La  Torre  in  com- 
mand on  the  Peruvian  coast. 

Since  the  fall  of  Lima  there  has  been  no  battle  of  importance;  many 
skirmishes  have  taken  place  between  portions  of  the  army  of  occupation 
and  small  bodies  of  Peruvians.  There  has  also  been  a  large  amount  of 
diplomatic  maneuvering,  which,  although  belonging  to  history,  conveys 
no  lesson  of  value  to  the  naval  or  military  student. 

THEO.  B.  M.  MASON, 

Lieutenant  U.  S.  Navy. 
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